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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER \, 1854. 


Hates. 


NOTES AND QUERIES RESPECTING POPE AND HIS 
WRITINGS. 


[The amount of illustration of Pope’s literary history 
which has been furnished by “ N. & Q.” since Mr. MarK- 
taxn’s Notes on the Edwards Correspondence (ante, p. 41.) 
and Cs Query respecting The Dunciad (p. 65.) first 
“tapped ” the subject in our columns, is a matter on 
which we may be permitted to congratulate ourselves, as 
affording strong evidence of the utility of this Journal. 
We trust that the discussion will do good service to Mr. 
Murray’s forthcoming edition of Pope; and as it is desir- 
able that all the materials, whether Notes or Queries, 
should appear together, we have in the present Number 
collected them under this general heading. This we shall 
repeat next week (with some articles which reached us 
after the present were in type), and indeed until the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly ventilated. — Ep. “ N. & Q.”)} 


Pope and his Printers.—I have read with at- 
tention the articles on Pope in the Atheneum, and 
the article on The Dunciad, by the same writer, 
in “N. & Q.,” and questions suggest themselves 
which I submit for consideration. 

Who was A. Dodd, with two dd’s, the publisher 
of the first edition — the pretended piratical 
edition; and who was A. Dod, with one d, the 
publisher of the quarto? I believe them to have 
been one and the same. But who was he or she ? 
Had the person any other known connexion with 
Pope or the publication of Pope’s works? Can 
any reason be assigned why having been so used by 
Pope in the first instance —then permitted to 


publish the authorised quarto—the work was | 


taken from him or her, and subsequently issued 
by Gilliver ? Was this, too, for purposes of mys- 
tification ? 

But who was this A. Dodd? I could find no 
mention of any printer or bookseller of that name 
either in Dutton’s Life or Timperley’s Dictionary. 
On farther search, 1 found the name of A. Dodd 
advertised and recorded as joint publisher with 
other booksellers, and occasionally described in 
advertisements as “ A. Dodd, without Temple Bar,” 
“A. Dodd, at the Peacock without Temple Bar.” 
From Nichols (Anec. vol. i. p. 62.) I learnt that a 
Nicholas Dodd, a boukseller, was one of the con- 


tributors to the subscription raised for Bowyer, | 


after the fire in 1712. Thomas Gent, however, 
furnishes more information than all my other 
authorities, 

“Now it happened,” he says, “ that the widow of the 
late Mr. Dodd, who had desired, on his death-bed, to get 
me to assist her whenever opportunity served, wanted a 
person to manage her printing business.” — P. 145. 

Gent entered into her service, “and never,” he 
says, “ could there be a finer economist, or sweeter 


| mother to her dear children.” The lady subse- 

— married again, and “ very indifferently.” 

| Gent remained but a short time with her, for he 

| heard that his first love had become a widow, and 
knowing, as he says, that widows were not to be 
trifled with, he started for York, and, as soon as 
decency permitted, married the lady on the 10th 

| of December, the very day of the installation of 
Archbishop Blackburne,— which took place, 
find, in 1724. 

Was this A. Dodd the widow of Nicholas Dodd ? 
But Nicholas is registered as among subscribing 
booksellers — whereas the husband of Thomas 
Gent's “ widow” was a printer. Was the printing 
widow and the bookseller A. Dodd the same per- 
son? In either case, what was the link of con- 
nexion betwen A. Dodd and Pope? Was it 
direct, or through an intermediate agent? It has 
been stated that Savage was in some way mixed 
up with the publication of Curll’s edition of the 
Letters ; we know that he blew one of the loudest 
trumpets about The Dunciad; and I find the fol- 
lowing advertisement in The Daily Journal of 
Jan. 31, 1729. 

“The Wanderer, a poem, by Richard Savage, &c., 
printed for J. Walthoe, and sold by A. Dodd, at the Pea- 
cock without Temple Bar.” 

This was a critical moment in Savage's life. 
Still the associations and coincidences are curious, 
and I would ask of the better informed, whether 
it be possible that Savage was the link — the con- 
necting link between Pope the printer and A. 
Dodd? At any rate we may infer from this and 
other advertisements that A. Dodd was not a 
printer. I have found many advertisements of 

| books sold by “A. Dodd,” and many “ printed for 
A. Dodd.” 

Who was the printer of the surreptitious editions 
of The Dunciad and of the Letters? This is a 
question of some literary interest. Pope had a 
| good deal to do with printing — more, I suspect, 
than we are aware of. I know of no circumstance 
that could lead to the inference that he had a 
private printing press in his own house, or at his 
command; and yet there was a great deal of sur- 
reptitious printing with which he was connected. 
It was printed copies, be it remembered, of Pope’s 
Letters that were delivered to Curll; and here we 
have two or three surreptitious printed editions of 
The Dunciad, and yet no bint, so far as I know, as 
to who was the printer. The printer must cer- 
tainly have been a shrewd man to escape detec- 
tion when so many active enquirers were at work, 
all interested in proving Pope’s complicity; he 
must have been a remarkable man, too, for he 
allowed Pope to denounce, to deny, to threaten, 
to advertise for him, and even to move the House 
of Lords and the Chancellor against him, and yet 
remained silent, and kept the secret, living and 
dead. 
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The name of H. S. Woodfall has been so long 
associated with the secret as to the writer of Junius's 
Letters, that it would be a curious coincidence if 
Woodfall, his grandfather, should be found mixed 
up with Pope's “secret about The Dunciad,” as 
Swift calls it, and the more important secret 
about the Letters. This, of course, is a mere 
speculative possibility ; but certainly “ Woodfull 
without Temple Bar,” as described by Negus, in 
his List of Printers in 1724, was in some way 
associated with Pope. Nichols tells us (Anec. 
vol. i. p. 300.) that this Woodfall, “at the age of 
forty, commenced master at the suggestion and 
under the auspices of Mr. Pope, who had distin- 
guished his abilities as a scholar whilst a journey- 
man in the employment of the then printer to this 
admired author.” Nichols, in his farther account 
of the Woodfalls, says that, “under the foster- 
ing attentions of his grandfather, Mr. H. S. W. 
received the first rudiments of his education ; and 
before he had attained his fifth year, had the 
honour of receiving from Pope half-a-crown for 
reading to him, with much fluency, a page of 
Homer in the Greek language. Mr. ni Ss. W. 
was afterwards sent to a respectable school at 
Twickenham, kept by Mr. Clarke,” and, “at the 
age of little more than eleven, he was removed to 
St. Paul's.” 

In the few notices I have stumbled on, respect- 
ing this “ Woodfall without Temple Bar,” there 
are none that run counter to this report of Nichols. 
Ido not find Woodfall amongst the subscribing 
printers to the Bowyer Fund in 1712; and I do 
find him in Negus's List for 1724, and in that same 
year Gent mentions him as in good business. 

Here is a close and intimate connexion between 
Woodfall and Pope ; and it is but reasonable to be- 
lieve that as Woodfall set up at the suggestion and 
under the auspices of Pope, Pope would give him 
some of his own works to print. Is it known that 
he did so? If not, would it be an absurd assump- 
tion to suppose, that in 1727, whilst Bowyer was 
printing the acknowledged “ Miscellanies,” the 
protégé Woodfall was printing the surreptitious 
Dunciads P. T. P. 


Pope's “ Ethic Epistles” (Vol. x., p. 109.).— 
C. says, it is certain that the “Ethic Epistles” 
were printed in 1744-5, and were ready for pub- 
lication when Pope died. “ Bolingbroke says he 
has a copy of the book ;" but, “as M. M. K. infers 
that Pope published or printed an edition, and 
distributed copies to his friends, but does not cite 
Bolingbroke, will he state the grounds on which 
he makes the inference ?” 

As Pope died May 30, 1744, C. must mean that 
the edition was printed in 1743-4, although he 
twice says 1744-5. 

I will now, as he requests, state the grounds for 
the opinion to which he refers. 


On March 24, 1743, Pope thus wrote to War. 
burton : 

“When The Dunciad may be published, I know not, 
Iam more desirous of carrying on the rest; that is, your 
edition of the rest of the Episties and Essay on Criticism, 
&c. I know it is there I shall be seen to most advantage.” 


Warburton was at that time engaged in pr. 
paring the edition, which, as I infer from subse. 
quent advertisements, and other circumstances, 
was to appear in separate volumes. Pope wa 
anxious that Warburton should direct his special 
attention to the “ Essays,” “ more desirous” about 
the “ Essays” than The Dunciad. 

The next letter published is dated June 5; and 
Pope therein says : 

“You have a full right to any [benefits] I could é& 
you, who not only monthly, but weekly of late, have loaded 
me with favours of that kind which are most acceptable 
to veteran authors; those garlands which a commentate 
weaves to hang about his poet.” 

Here we learn how actively Warburton wa 
engaged in preparing for the new edition; and he 
now came on a visit to Pope—a visit of “some 
months” — obviously for the purpose of forward- 
ing the work; and, no doubt, after the feeling 
expressed by Pope, early attention was paid to 
the “Epistles,” although The Dunciad was first 
published. Warburton had returned home o 
October 7 : 

“T heartily thank you,” writes Pope, “for your’s; from 
which I learn’d your safe arrival . . . and that you found 
all in health . . . The Dunciad I have ordered to be adver 
tised.” 

The Dunciad here advertised bears date 174. 
In a subsequent letter, as I believe, but without 
date, Pope thus wrote : 

“ Whatever very little respites I have had from the daily 
care of my malady, have been employed in revising the 
papers On the Use of Riches, which I would have ready 
for your Jast revise against you come to town, that they 
may be begun with while you are here.” 

Which means, I think, “ begun printing with.” 

In April, 1744, Pope writes : 

“TI received your's just now, and wish to hinder — 
from printing the comment on The Use of Riches too hastily 
-.. that you might revise it during your stay.” 


As the “Essay on the Use of Riches” ws 
either the last, or the last but one, we may I think 
fairly infer that the “ Epic Epistles” were printed 
in March; and that, in consequence of a 
expressed by Warburton, Pope wrote to the 
printer not to strike off, as it is technically called, 
the sheets of the “ Essay on Riches” until Warbur 
ton had seen a revise. This agrees with Spence 
who records (p. 318.) : 

“ Here I am [said Pope], like Socrates, distributing my 
morality among my friends, just as I am dying. ! 
was said on his sending about some of his Ethic Epistle 
as presents, about three weeks before we lost him.” 
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e first ect Edition of “ The Dunciad” 
(ral. ta + gan C. says, “ Pope calls the ‘ first 
fect edition’ that by Lawton Gilliver.” Again, 
“the edition of Lawton Gilliver mentioned by 
Mr. Tuoms,” stating, &c., and in the prolegomena, 
that this is “ the first perfect edition.” And then 
herefers to the quarto edition of 1729, which he 
tells us “‘ Pope afterwards stated was the first per- 
fect edition.” What does C. wish to be inferred 
from such contradictory assertions, even if made by 
Pope? These “ Pope calls,” however, and “ iy 
afterwards stated,” are much too vague to be 
led with ; but the distinct reference to, and 
the literal quotation — marked as quotation — 
from the prolegomena is more tangible, and I beg 
to be allowed to ask for the exact page where 1 
may find the words quoted. I cannot but believe 
there is some mistake. I have examined my own 
and Mr. Tuoms’ copy without success. There is 
no assertion, I think. that will bear such inter- 
tion in the prolegomena; and Gilliver, in 
is advertisement, only claims for his edition 
(booksellers’ fashion) that it is “ more correct and 
complete.” Indeed, in a note referred to by C. 
(p. 46.), we are distinctly told that “there was 
no perfect edition before that of London, in 4to., 
1728-9,” which is an admission, in other words, 
that the quarto was “ the first perfect —S 


Lewis Theobald’s inscription in the copy of 
The Dunciad presented to Mrs. Heywood, quoted 
by Mr. Tuoms (Vol. x., p. 110.), is another of 
the numberless proofs where the wish is parent 
tothe thought. Pope was ever prosperous — but 
hever more so, or at least never more generous 
in distributing his money for the relief of the 

rand suffering, than about the time when The 

iad was published, 1727-28. In addition to 
known facts, this has been lately shown in The 
Atheneum, in the case of Mrs. Cope and his old 
master Deane: to the one he at that time allowed, 
and to the other he proposed to allow, an annuity 
for life. T. L. 


Warburton's Edition of Pope, 1751.—I said in a 


former communication, that Mr. Carruthers was 
of opinion that this edition was in preparation, and 
partly printed, before Pope's death. C. has doubts. 
“I have not,” he writes (Vol. x., p. 109.), “ Mr. 
wruthers’ volume at hand, but I can hardly 
think that he says so.” Here, then, are his words: 
“Pope died on the 30th May, 1744. He had prepared 
@ complete edition of his works, assisted by Warburton, and 
it was nearly all printed off before his death, but it was not 

published till 1751.” 
M. M. K. 


Swift's Letters. —What does C. (Vol. x., p. 148.) 
mean by “the Longleat copies ?” S. L. 


Popiana. — Some interesting articles on Pope 
appeared in the Atheneum of the 8th, 15th, and 
22nd July, containing a poem, and copies and ex- 
tracts of letters, attributed to Pope ; very curious, 
and not unimportant to the poet's character. But 
may I be allowed to suggest that the writer of 
that article should complete his revelations by 
stating his authorities, and when and where the 
original documents have been found ? Y. Z. 


CAPEL LOFFT AND NAPOLEON. 


In recently going through a huge pile of letters 
and other MSS. belonging to a deceased relative, 
I came upon a letter from the well-known Capel 
Lofft, alluding to the rumoured arrest of Na- 
poleon at Paris after the battle of Waterloo. As 
anything from a man of so much celebrity in his 
day is worth preserving, I send you a copy of it, 
especially as it is in a very tattered condition: a 
word in the first line is partially illegible. 


“Troston Hall, 27th Jan., 1815. 
« Sir, 

“TI cannot believe those ... . ously lying 
papers, which have for these fifteen years and 
more been the tools of our ministry, and the 
sources of delusion, war, and desolation to the 
world. 

“ Much less can I glory that such should have 
been the conduct of any legislative assembly on 
earth to incomparably the first man in the world, 
who has performed every duty of a sovereign, a 
general, and a soldier, with the highest ability and 
most devoted perseverance. 

“ T hope it cannot be so. If it be, the Bourbons 
or anything may be fit for a nation which will 
endure such conduct. Bonaparte was near being 
victorious according to the noble declaration of 
Lord Wellington. He would then have been 
adored. I will not believe that he has been put 
under arrest. I did not think of such horrid in- 
gratitude and utter baseness. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
Care. Lorrr. 


“T trust the whole intelligence from Paris is 2 
base and abominable falsehood, fabricated either 
there by some creatures of the Bourbons, or in 
London, or in Brussels, or Ghent. Even in the 
days of Marat and Robespierre, I should have 
thought that such a treatment of a general after 
such a contest with the best general, excepting 
himself, in the world, was beyond all their other 
enormities ; but Bonaparte is far more than merely 
a general who, if equalled, has never been ex- 
celled, He has given to France laws and a con- 
stitution of a most transcendent excellence and 
mildness. He has been tlie great friend of the 
arts, and cultivator of the sciences; he has de- 
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voted himself to his people as a father for the life 
and happiness of his children.” 

Above the superscription is this second post- 
script : 

“T consider the Bourbons, who have endea- 
voured to overwhelm France with foreigners, as of 
all beings the most unworthy to reign there.” 


Over the address outside the letter is the fol- 
lowing third addition : 


“ The — cannot tell greater lies than they 
did about the whole progress of the Emperor Na- 
poleon from the Gulph of St. Juan to Paris and 
the throne.” 


I have no doubt that the letter which called 
forth this fervid reply contained some exultations 
upon the fall of Napoleon, as it is addressed to a 
member of a high Tory family; principles which 
it is well known Capel Lofft uniformly and ar- 
dently opposed. Noragis Deck. 

Cambridge. 


THE DRAKE AND THE DOGGER, 


Looking over Sir Thomas Smith's treatise De 
ica Anglicana lately, I came upon a pas- 
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name derived from the Anglo-Saxon—as 
would seem to be. Perhaps some reader of 
“N. & Q.” would oblige with his views on the 
int. 
The Dogger has long been considered a Dutgh 
appellation for a ship; and until I met the 
in Smith, I had always taken the name for a Dutch 
word. A.B.R. 
Belmont. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF LIVING AUTHORS. 


It would be well if lists of these dictionarigs 
were preserved. I only possess two: Literary 
Memors of Living Authors of Great Britai 
London, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo. (Faulder) ; and A Bio. 
graphical Dictionary of the Living Authors 
Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1816, 8yo, 
(H. Colburn). I find in both these works truths 
and falsehoods which I do not find elsewhere. The 
first contains some fine writing: thus it is said of 
a heterodox medical practitioner that his “m- 
chinations are gulphs to the current of life.” 
D'Israeli (now a classic in his way) is a “mighty 
authorling:” and of Samuel Johnson there is a 
dictum which is worth quoting at length: 

“More injury, we will venture to affirm, has been done 


sage of which I thought it worth while to “ make a | 
note” as offering a derivation for the names of a | 
celebrated Admiral, and a species of Ship, which | 
I had not before seen, and on which I should be | 


to the fame of Johnson by this lady [‘Thrale] and he 


avowed enemies have ever been able to effect ; and if his 
character becomes unpopular with some of his successors, 


late biographical helpmate [Boswell], than his most | 


glad to have the opinion of some competent cor- 
ndent of “N. & Q.” 

Sir Francis Drake, the celebrated admiral of 
Queen Elizabeth's time, is set down in ordinary 
biographies as of Devonshire by birth. Sir 
Thomas Smith, his cotemporary, however, affirms 
him to have been a fisherman's son of the Isle of 
Wight, so obscure as to have to make a name as 
well as a reputation for himself. The passage 
proceeds thus : 

“ Draconis nomen ipse sibi sumpsit quod est serpentum 
quoddam genus, unde Dunkercani insignem navem in- 


struxerunt, Doggam (id est Canem) ase appellatam, innu- | 


entes e& se Draconem hunc venaturos et torte capturos.” 


From this passage it appears that Sir Francis 
Drake claimed more affinity with the kraken than 
with the aquatic fowl to which his name at first 
sight would indicate relationship, and that the first 
invention of the Dogger vessel was owing to the 
desire of the Dunkirkers to capture this Sea Ser- 
pent. On looking into Johnson I find that he de- 
rives “ Dogger” from “ Dog,” as a diminutive, 
contemptible kind of vessel, referring to Skinner as 


| it is to these gossiping friends he is indebted for the 
| favour.” 
| The second work is much more extensive and 
| accurate. But some of its notes are now queries. 
| Did Brinkley (late Bishop of Cloyne), when 4 
| young man, assist Paley im his Natural Theology? 
Did the Dean of Peterborough (Kipling) publidy 
threaten Dr. Lingard with prosecution, for affirm 
_ ing that the Church of England is a new church? 
| Did Napoleon I. forbid the translation of every 
| literary work in which his name was not men- 
| tioned? Was a chaplain of the Lock Hospital 
| removed for public advocacy of polygamy? Did 
| the lady, who afterwards insisted on being a mem- 
| ber of the royal family (and whom the newspapers 
| used to call the Princess Olive of Cumberland), 
| begin her career by trying to prove that her 
uncle, a quiet country clergyman, was Junius? 
| The editor of this book is of opinion that a public 
| man is not the author of the book in which his 
speeches are collected, if those speeches were 
| extempore : whence arises the query, Who is? 


his authority. Turning to Skinner, however, I | 


find that he assigns among the reasons for the | 
name one more in accordance with Smith’s account, 
for he says this kind of vessel “ instar canis vena- 
tici valde celer est.” To me the chief difficulty is | 
why the Dunkirkers should call this vessel by a | 


ORKNEY CHARMS. 


Toothache is by the country people called “ The 
worm,” from a notion they have that this pai 
affection is caused by a worm in the tooth or jaw- 
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bone. For the cure of this disease, the following | 
charm, called “ wormy lines,” is written on a slip | 
of paper, which is sewed into some part of the 
dress of the person affected, and must be carried 
about the person as long as the paper lasts: 
“Peter sat on a marble stone weeping, 
Christ came past and said, ‘ What aileth thee, Peter?’ | 
‘O my Lord, my God, my tooth doth ache!’ | 
‘Arise, O Peter! go thy way, thy tooth shall ache no 
more.’” 

For stopping hemorrhage, as spitting of blood, | 
bleeding from the nose, bleeding from a wound, 
&e., the following charm must be solemnly re- 
peated once, twice, or oftener, according to the | 
urgency of the case, by some old man or woman | 
accounted more sagacious than their neighbours. | 
It must not be repeated aloud, nor in the presence | 
of any one except the patient : 

« Three virgins came over Jordan’s land, 
Each with a bloody knife in her hand; H 
Stem, blood, stem — Letherly stand! | 
Bloody nose (or mouth) in God’s name mend.” 

The pain occasioned by a burn or scald is | 
here called “swey,” or “sweying.” To relieve | 
“gweying,” this charm must be repeated by a wise | 
one also in private: 

“ A dead wife out of the grave arose, 
And through the sea she swimmed, 
Through the water wade to the cradle, 
God save the bairn-burnt sair. 

Het fire, cool soon in God’s name.” 

When a healthy child suddenly becomes sickly, 
and no one can account for the change, the child 
is said to have been “ forespoken.” Or when a 
stout man or woman becomes hypochondriac, or 
affected with nervous complaints, he or she is 
“forespoken.” Some one has perhaps said “ He's 
a bonny bairn,” or “Thou ar’ lookin weel the 
day;” but they have spoken with an ill tongue. 
They have neglected to add, “God save the 
bairn,” or, “Safe be thou,” &c. For the cure of 
this, the following charm is repeated over water ; 
which the patient must drink of, or be washed 


“ Father, Son, Holy Ghost, 
Bitten sall they be 
Wha have bitten thee! 
Care to their near vein, 
Until thou get’st thy health again, 
Mend thou in God’s name!” 


Our Saviour lighted down ; 
Sinew to sinew, —joint to joint, 
Blood to blood, and bone to bone, 

Mend thou in God’s name!” 


Minor Hotes. 


Steamers and Railways.— Perhaps it may not 
be thought unworthy of being recorded in “N, 
& Q.,” that the Number of that Periodical, pub- 
lished in London on Saturday, August 26, was 
delivered in Valetta on Wednesday the 30th of 
the same month, at nine o'clock in the morning. 

Joun THE Forp. 

Malta. 


Memoir of Lord Cloncurry. —I am engaged in 
writing a Memoir of the Irish patriot Cloncurry, 
recently deceased. It is well known that his 
Lordship’s correspondence was extensive and 
varied. Perhaps some of your correspondents 
may have letters of his in their possession. Either 
the originals, or copies thereof, would be accept- 
able to his Boswell. There are, no doubt, much 
materials scattered through the kingdom, of which 
I may never hear until it is too late. A great 
many of his Lordship’s philanthropic acts were 


| unknown to fame. Mayhap this notice may meet 
| the eyes of some who could help to build such a 


monument to the good old Lord’s memory. 
W. FitzPatrick. 
Monkstown, Dublin. 


Reckoning by Nights. — The old German nations 
reckoned by nights, of which we have the remains 
in the words se’nnight for week, fortnight for two 
weeks. I read lately that the Indians are in the 
habit of measuring the days in a journey by sleeps. 
Perhaps, among migratory nations, unacquainted 
with writing, journeys are almost the only things 
which habitually require reference to periods of 
time shorter than a moon. If so, we may well 
understand how natural it would be to measure 
the length of the journey by the number of rests 
or stoppages: that is, by nights instead of days. 
Has this question been discussed? if so, query 
references. M. 


Cattle and horses may also be “ forespoken,” 
and the same charm must be applied towards their 
cure. 
The following charm is applied for the cure of 
sprains. A linen thread is tied about the injured 
after the solemn repetition of the charm. 
thread is called the “ wristing thread,” from 
the wrist or ankle being the part to which it is 
most commonly applied : 
“ Our Saviour rade, 
His fore foot slade, 


Padgentree. — A trick of youth, which I, for 
one, have often repented of, was decoying sparrows 


and other small birds into ingenious brick traps, 


or under well-ventilated sieves, and when any 


| victims were caught, endeavouring to reconcile 
them to a new mode of life within the precinets of 


an old basket, or a cage when one happened 
to be at hand, of course amply furnished with 
| plenty of building materials, such as hay, moss, 
&c., and well stored with all manner of dainty 
food; but the poor birds would neither build nor 
| eat: and during the whole of my extensive ex- 
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perience as a sparrow fancier, I could never per- 
suade one to brook confinement; they very soon 
warbled the death note, always called. here sing- 
ing padgentree, and “cocked their toes” before 
next sunrise. Can any of your readers throw out 
any suggestions as to the origin of this “ padgen- 
tree ?” Joun Dixon. 


“Rule Britannia.” —In the second verse of this 


celebrated song there is an inaccuracy in point of | 


mar, which it strikes me could be easily 
amended, and without impairing the spirit of the 
lines. It occurs in the first line : 
“ The nations not so bless’d as thee.” 


Here the rules of grammar evidently require thou, | 


which, if substituted, leaves the third line to be 
dealt with, in order to secure the rhyme. And I 
would propose to make the line to run thus: 
“ While thou shalt flourish free as now.” 
The whole stanza thus altered would read: 
* The nations, not so bless’d as thou, 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall ; 
While thou shalt flourish, free as now, 
The dread and envy of them all.” 
The only sacrifice here made is that of the epithet 
great. R. S. 


Bell-ringing. — In the lib of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford, is deposited a MS. (No. CXIX.) 
entitled : 

“Orders conceyved and agreed uppon by the company 
exercizing the arte of ringing, knowne and called by the 
name of the Schollers of Cheapesyde in London, begon 
= so continewd from the second day of February, Anno 

3.” 
with a list of names of the generals and wardens to 
the year 1634 inclusive, annexed. Z. Z 


Harvest Horn, — It is a very general practice 
here for the boys about the streets to blow horns 
during the time of harvest. I do not see this 
practice alluded to in Hone, nor any of the 
writers he refers to for customs, &c., during 
harvest. I thought it might be as well to pre- 
serve it in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

Perhaps some of your correspondents may give 
us some other notices, or perhaps be able to tell 
something more ‘of this particular practice. I 
heard the first on Saturday last. GrorGE. 

Norwich, Aug. 16. 


* Vaudeville."—From a collection of songs 
published at Lyons, and entitled Chansons et voiz 
de ville, in 1561 ; and from another published at 
Paris in 1576, entitled Recueil des plus belles 
chansons en forme des voiz de ville, may we not learn 
the genuine etymology of the word vaudeville # 

James Cornisx. 


Queries. 
THOMAS DECKER’s “ FOUR BIRDS,” 1609, 
I have recently obtained an imperfect copy of 


a little work by the celebrated Thomas Decker, 


or Dekker, which does not appear to be known to 
bibliographers; and, if so, a few Notes upon jt 
cannot but be acceptable to many of the reader 
of “N. & Q.” It is in duodecimo, with sever 
title-pages, e. g. 

“Tae Peuican. The Pelican bringeth health. Vig. 
late et Orate. Printed at London by H. B. for N. B. 1609" 
“Tur Eaate. The Eagle bringeth courage. 
et Orate. Printed at Lenten by B. for 

Butter, 1609.” 
In the imprint in the original, the letter r is 
accidentally omitted in the word printed. 

“Tne Puentx. The Phenix bringeth life. Vigilae 
et Orate. Printed at London by H. B. for N. B. 1609.” 
This portion is dedicated “To the two worthie 
and worthily admired Ladies, Sarah, wife to the 
Right Worshipful Sir Thomas Smith, Knight ; and 
Catharine, wife to the Right Worshipful Sir Joba 
Scot, Knight ;” signed, “‘ Humbly devoted to your 
Ladyships, Tho. Dekker.” The general title-page 
is wanting, but there is a dedication to Sir Thomas 
Smith, from the author, who subscribes himself: 
“Ever bounden to your worship, Tho. Dekker.” 
The fourth treatise is of the Dove. Any inform 
ation on this work, especially the proper title of 
the whole, would be very acceptable. 

J. O. 


DE. BROOME THE POET. 


Will you allow me, through the medium 
“N. & Q.,” to put two or three questiuns to your 
correspondents respecting Dr. Broome, whow 
name is still deservedly memorable as the friend 
and literary assistant of Pope? In Dr. Broome’ 
will, made in 1745, which I found at Norwich, 
and appended to a short Memoir of the 
recently published by me, he mentions his sister 
“ Elizabeth Cooke of Bank Hall, Lancashire,” bis 
“ other sisters, Margaret, Anne, and Sarah,” and 
his “brother, Richard Broome of Dagenham, m 
Essex.” I believe there are two “ Bank Halls 
in Lancashire, one in Leyland and the othe 
near Kirkdale. As I am devoting myself to the 

reparation of a new edition of Broome’s Poems, 
T shall be truly grateful for answers to the above 
Queries, or for any other information relating 
either to Broome’s personal history or writings 
and conveyed either through “ N. & Q.,” or ad 
dressed as below. ‘ 

I have succeeded, through the invaluable assist 
ance of “N. & Q.,” in obtaining copies of two 
the earliest editions of Broome. T. W. Bari 

St. James’ Chambers, Manchester. 
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SMinor Queries. 
Maps of Rome.—I should be thankful to be 


waemel through the medium of your columns, if 
sny maps of Rome are extant about the sixteenth 
century, Or previous to that date ? a. & & 


Disinterment.— Can a body be removed from 
church or churchyard by consent of the clergy- 
man, without application to higher authority ? 
Must there not be some record or legal evidence 
of such disinterment and removal? and, if so, 
where will it be found ? A 


Stone Shot. — Can any of your correspondents 
inform me, or direct me whence any information 
can be obtained respecting the time when stone 
shot ceased to be used in our forts? In the neigh- 
bourhood in which I live are two castles, St. 

and Pendennis (temp. Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI.), near which stone shot have been 
occasionally found, and several are built in the 
walls of the latter castle. Those that have been 
picked up are covered with serpula, which clearly 
prove that they have been for some time sub- 
merged in the sea. The stone shot which were 
commonly used were of granite, marble, or what 
is called greensand limestone. I shall feel obliged 
for any communication on this matter which I 

may receive from any of your correspondents. 
James Cornisu. 

Falmouth. 


Arms of Brettell and Needes. — Can any corre- 
spondent tell me the arms of Brettell? The 
crest is, I believe, a demi-gryphon. The name is 
common in Worcestershire. Also the arms of 
Needes? I find a crest, alone, registered to the 
latter name, but there are few, if any, families 
who legally bear a crest without arms. The crest 
isa buck’s head embossed, ppr., pierced through 
with an arrow, also ppr. C. J. Doveras. 


Heraldic Queries. — Hilton, of Hilton, co. 
Durham. Crest, on a close helmet, Moses's head 
in profile glorified, adorned with a rich diapered 
mantle, all proper. 

Dakyns, of Linton, co. York. Motto, “ Strike, 
Dakyns, the devil's in the hempe.” 

Can you, or any of your correspondents, give 
the origin of this strange bearing and strange 
motto ? C. pe D. 


Brian Walton. — Tradition has assigned to 
Seamer, in Cleveland, the honour of being the 
-place of this eminent scholar. It is however 
stated in Boswell's Antiquities, No. 3., that he 
was born near Hexham in Northumberland, and 
instructed in classical learning at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. I know not whether this statement rests 
on any reliable authority, but it is worth noting, 


| that in 33 Eliz. Brian Walton of Newby, in the 
| county of York, was apprenticed to William 
Marley of Newcastle-on-Tyne, merchant. Query, 

May not this Brian Walton have been the bishop's 
| father? It cannot be otherwise than interesting 

to ascertain particulars relative to the family 
history of one who has deserved so well of litera- 
ture as the editor of the London Polyglott. Arch- 
deacon Todd, at p. 160. of his memoirs of the 
bishop, mentions a person of both his names, a 
Fellow of Peter House, Cambridge, who took the 
degree of B.A. in 1676, and that of D.C.L. or 
LL.D. in 1688. The college registers would pro- 
bably inform us whether this was a son of that 
great man. E. H. A. 


Publicans.— The accounts generally given by 
commentators of the Publicans of the later years 
of Jewish history are very meagre and unsatis- 
factory. Where can fuller researches into their 
religious, as well as civil, position be met with? 
Are there any grounds for concluding that they 
were, as a body, arocvvdywyo, or partially excom- 
municated? The establishing that fact would 
throw much light on many passages of the New 
Testament. Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Flodden Field. —1Is there any authentic list of 
the English warriors slain at the celebrated battle 
of Flodden Field, at which it appears seven gen- 
tlemen of one family named Bebbington, six sons 
and a brother, fell ? CEsTRIENSIs. 


“ Ould Grouse in the Gun Room.” —Where can 
I find the story of “ Grouse in the Gun Room,” 
mentioned by Goldsmith in She Stoops to Con- 
quer Icnorus. 


Speechless Deserter.—Can you give me any 
account of a soldier that deserted in the last cen- 
tury, and wandered in Ireland for a great number 
of years, and that when discovered he had lost his 
speech ? Starx. 

12. St. James’s Square. 


“Crawley, God help us,” §c.— As your corre- 
spondent Mr. E. W. Jacon (Vol. ix., p. 446. &c.) 
appears to be following the example of Job, de- 
scribed in the latter part of the 16th verse of the 
29th chapter of that worthy man’s history, I beg 
to ask him the meaning of the local phrases: 
“Crawley, God help us,” and “Downton good 
now?” I am aware that this subject, as to Tick- 
hill and other places, has been noticed in “N. & 
Q.,” Vol.i., pp. 247. 325. 422. ; but I hope for and 
anticipate a fuller explanation as to Crawley and 
Downton. Henry Epwarps. 


« Tickhill, God help me.” —I cannot help think- 


ing that this expression bears reference, in its 
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origin, to the continual sieges which the Castle | 
of Tickhill, or Tichil, underwent in the times of | 
the Norman kings. During two centuries, it ap- | 
pears from the chroniclers that it was continually 
an object of attack. (See Hoveden passim.) 
Henry T. River. 


Queen Anne's Bounty.—Can you give me any | 
information relative to Queen Anne's Bounty to | 
the orphans of naval officers? A. G. | 


Andrea Ferrara. — Did Andrea Ferrara ever 
live in the Highlands, or were the claymores im- 
ported into Scotland from Italy ? CENTURION. 


Ti! Luck averted.—Can you tell me the origin 
of the superstition that taking off the hat, or kiss- 
ing the hand to a magpie, will avert ill luck ? 

Connis. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Noon.— What is the derivation of “noon?” 
Can it be Nona Hora, the ninth hour? In that 
ease, would not noon be not so much a point as a 
period of time, extending from 12 to 3, and the 
“afternoon” be that part of the day which comes 
“after” 3 Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


[King Edgar, a.p. 958, made an ecclesiastical law that 
the Lord’s Day should be observed on Saturday at. noon, 
till the light should appear on Monday morning (Selden, 
Angl., lib. 11. cap. vi.). _Mr. Johnson, in his Ecclesiastical 
Laws, part i. anno 958, No. 5., speaking of this law, says, 
“The noontide signifies three in the afternoon, according 
to our present account: and this practice, I conceive, con- 
tinued down to the Reformation. In King Withfred’s 
time, the Lord’s Day did not begin till sunset on the 
Saturday. Three in the afternoon was hora nona in the 
Latin account, and therefore called noon: how it came 
afterwards. to signify mid-day, I can but guess. The 
monks, by their rules, could not eat their dinner till they 
had said their noon-day song, which was a service regu- 
larly to be said at three o’clock ; but they probably anti- 
cipated their devotions and their dinner, by saying their 
noon-song immediately after their mid-day song, and | 
presently falling on. 1 wish they had mever been guilty | 
of a worse fraud than this. But it may fairly be supposed | 
that when mid-day became the time of dining and saying | 
noon-song, it was for this reason called noon by the monks, 
who were the masters of the language during the Dark 
Ages. In the Shepherd's Almanack, noon is mid-day ; 
igh noon, three o'clock.” But if there were the least 
doubt of the derivation of this word, the authority of | 
Matthew Paris in the following extract would remove it: 
“Tn quadragesima usque ad nonam jejunare solebant. Sit 
ad tertiam pomeridianam, qua hora nona veteribus dici- 
tar. Nondum enim laxarant Monachi jejunii primitivi 
rigorem. Verum ante aliquot secula, in gratiam delica- | 
tulorum indultum est, ut officium illud ecclesiasticum, 
quod hora tertia sive nona recitari solebat, citiis per tres 
loras anticiparetur, et sub meridiem caneretur. Atque 
hine est, quod Belgic? Angliceque Meridien Noone dici- 
mus.” (See his Glossary, in voce.) In Lent they were 


wont to fast till noon; that is, till the third hour after 
mid-day, which the ancients call the ninth hour; for the 


| 


monks had not vet relaxed the rigour of primitive fasting. 
But in course of time it was allowed, for the purpose of 
feasting and sensual indulgence, that this office of the 
Chureh, which was wont to be performed at the third op 
ninth hour, should be anticipated sooner by three 

and be sung about mid-day. And hence it is, that in the 
Dutch and English languages we call mid-day noon] 


Ossian’s Poems. —In common with others uf 
your readers, I should be glad to be in possession 
of any data by means of which the perplexing 
question of the authenticity of Ossian’s Poemg 
might be determined. It is as difficult to believe 
Macpherson to have been the author as to believe 
that such beautiful compositions could have been 
produced in a barbarous age, and handed down 
by oral tradition alone for so many centuries: at 
least it is so to my mind. Could any of your cor- 
respondents do anything towards solving this diffi- 
culty ? Epwarp West. 


15. Paul Street, Finsbury Square. 


[On the mere ground of want of room we cannot rm 
open in our pages the controversy respecting Ossian’s 
Poems ; but more especially as their merits and authen- 
ticity have been so frequently and keenly discussed. In 
the Penny Cyclopedia, vol. xvii. p. 50., will be found an 
able article, giving a bird’s-eye view of the nature, pro- 
gress, and present state of the controversy relating to 
them, as well as the most important facts and arguments 
which bear upon their authenticity. Sir Walter Scott 
said that Dr. Johnson’s account of Ossian’s Poems is that 
at which most sensible people have arrived, namely, that 
“ Macpherson had found names, and stories, and phrases, 
nay, passages, in old songs, and with them had blended 
his own composition, and so made what he gives to the 
world as the translation of an ancient poem.” See Bos- 
well’s Johnson, Sept. 23, 1773, Croker’s edition. ] 


Clarendon’s “ History of the Irish Rebellion.” — 
In what respects is the Dublin edition (8vo, 
1719-20) of this work “much more correct than 
that of London?” and on whose authority is the 
assertion so frequently made ? Apusa. 


[The assertion is made on the authority of an adver- 
tisement prefixed to the Dublin edition of 1719-20, which 
states that “this edition is much more correct than that 
of London, having been compared with two manuscripts 
in his Grace [William King] the Lord Archbishop's i- 
brary, in one of which his Grace has writ these words 
with his own hand, which we set down here for the 
reader’s satisfaction: * This Vindication, as 1 was ii- 
formed by the late Lord Clarendon, was writ by his 


| father Lord Chancellor Clarendon (if I remember right) 


at Cologne, with the assistance of the Duke of Ormond, 
and by the help of Memoirs furnished by the said Duke 
I had it from Captain Baxter, a servant, I think stewart, 
to the Duke of Ormond, in the year 1686. — WiLtaM 
The Dublin edition was not known to either 
Watt or Lowndes: it is not in the Bodleian Library ; and 
it was not till 1849 that a copy was to be found in the 
British Museum. From a curious anecdote respecting i 
noticed in our Second Volume, p. 357., it would seem @ 
be the first edition; but, if so, the advertisement quoted 
above must have been added after the publication of the 
London edition of 1720. The Dublin edition was tte 
printed in 1816, in Clarendon’s. History of the Rebellion; 
but the edition of 7 vols., 1849, edited by Dr. Bandinel, is 
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inted verbatim from the original MS. preserved in the 
jeian Library, as far as it goes, the remainder being 


his poetic meditations that the work was never entirely 
completed. Some “Specimens” of it, from the first two 


taken from another MS. in the same library, which seems | books, will be found in his Poems, chiefly written in Retire- 


to have been transcribed from the original MS. when 
complete. The London edition of 1720 attributed the 
origin of the rebellion to the Protestants instead of the 
Romanists, whereas the Dublin edition reversed the ac- 
“J saw thy form in youthful prime.” —I send 
ou some lines formerly given in the schools at 
Oxford, for translation into Latin elegiacs. I am 
anxious to discover their author, and should 
be much obliged to you if you could inform me in 
your next Number. 


“] saw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor thought that pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of Time, 
And waste its bloom away, Mary! 
Yet still thy features wore that light 
Which fleets not with the breath ; 
And life ne’er look’d more truly bright 
Than in thy smile of death, Mary! 
“ As streams that run o’er golden mines, 
Yet humbly, calmly glide, 
Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide, Mary! 
So, veil’d beneath the simplest guise, 
Thy radiant genius shone, 
And that, which charm’d all other eyes, 
Seem’d worthless in thy own, Mary! 
“ If souls could always dwell above, 
Thow ne’er hadst left that sphere ; 
Or, could we keep the souls we love, 
We ne’er had lost thee here, Mary! 
Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see, 
To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee, Mary!” 
A. H. 


Deptiord Inn, near Haytesbury. 


The lines are Moore’s, and are arranged, in his Irish 
: ies, to the old tune of “ Donald.” They were written 
in memory of his friend Mrs. Tighe, the authoress of 
Psyche, and are certainly among the tenderest effusions 
Moore ever wrote. } 


Thelwall’s “ Hope of Albion.” —I shall feel 
eful for any information respecting a work 
¥ Thelwall (who was tried for treason in 1794, 
and acquitted), entitled The Hope of Albion, or 
Edwin of Northumbria ? Epwarp West. 


[The first rough sketch of this poem was drawn up 
before Mr. Thelwall commenced his political career, and 
fortunately escaped the general pillage of his papers when 
he was arrested on May 12, 1794. During his subsequent 
residence in the romantic village of Llys-Wen, in Breck- 
neckshire, five books of the poem were written, and the 
Whole plan developed through all its branches. But an 
unexpected event stopped its farther progress. In Janu- 
ary, 1799, Thelwall sent to London for some books to elu- 
cidate the early periods of British history, which were 
daly forwarded to him in a parcel from’ Lackington’s ; 

at when within seven miles of its destination it was 
seized by a king’s messenger, who posted with it to 
London for the inspection of the Privy Council, and a 
month elapsed before it was returned to its owner. His 
Political associations, however, so effectually dissipated 


ment, 8vo., Hereford, 1802, pp. 175. to 202.) | 
“ One evening Good Humour,” §c.—Where can 


I find the words of a song commencing, ‘One 
evening Good Humour sat down as a guest ?” and 
by whom were the words written ? M. A. 

Lo song is entitled “Time made Prisoner.” The 
only version known to us is contained in Dr. Burney’s 
Collection of Songs, vol. v. p. 298., in the British Museum. } 


Replies. 
FLOWERS MENTIONED BY SHAKSPEARE. 
(Vol. x., p. 98.) 


As no Shakspearian correspondent of “N. & 
Q.” has answered Mr. inquiries 
respecting flowers named by Shakspeare, | have 
been tempted to send him some short extracts 
from notes that I have from time to time collected 
respecting them. 

“ Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue,’ Farmer says, 
“must be wrong ; I believe cowslip buds the true 
reading.” But why should cowslip buds be the 
true reading? when the Ranunculus bulbosus, 
known to every country child by the name of 
butter-cup, was styled by our ancestors tiny-cup, 
golden-cup, leopard’s foot, and cuckoo-buds ; and. 
by the latter name I have heard it called in 
Sussex. Numerous spring flowers have old names 
significant of their blooming “at the cuckoo’s 
time of coming ;” and the wood sorrel, referred to 
by Mr. MacCutxocn, is one of them. Gerard 
says: 

“ Apothecaries and herbalists call it Cuckoo’s meat, 
either because the cuckoo feedeth thereon, or by reason 
when it springeth forth the cuckoo singeth most.” 

Mary-buds. Mary-buds is an old name for the 
marygold, which was regarded by the monkish 
botanists as a holy flower, and so named by them 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, who was tradi- 
tionally believed to have often carried one in her 
bosom. Chatterton speaks of this flower “as the 
marybud that shutteth with the light.” 

Long purples. I believe the commentators on 
Shakspeare who have decided the “ long purples ” 
to be intended for the Purple Orchis, to be right 
in their conjecture, for the name of Dead men’s 
thumbs or fingers is still applied to it. Johnson 
tells us, on the authority of Collins the poet, that 
it was so called in his time in Sussex. This sin- 
gular name was probably given to the plant from 
the form of its root, which consists of two knobs, 
shaped like a hand. That the Arum is not the 
plant alluded to, I gather from a line in the old 
ballad of “The Deceased Maiden Lover,” where 
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Dead man’s thumb is spoken of as “a plant that in 
the meadow grew,” which would not apply to 
the Arum, whose habitat is hedge bottoms and 
woods; neither would Ophelia have found it 
growing by a brook, near which “ fantastick gar- 
ands did she make.” 

Sweet musk rose. The musk rose was one of 
the earliest species of roses cultivated in England ; 
it is found wild in some parts of Spain; its musky 
odour is most pooner 4 | in the evening; it is 
named by Milton, as well as by Shakspeare, wood- 
bine honeysuckle. 

In all botanical works the Lonicera is styled 
woodbine honeysuckle; and Henley says, “ So the 
woodbine, i. e. the sweet honeysuckle,” &c., which 
proves that he considered them to be the same 
plant. In Sicily and Naples, or the Fatal Union, 
published in 1640, the honeysuckle is spoken of 
as “the amorous woodbine’s offspring,” and it is 
therefore not improbable that in Shakspeare’s time 
the plant was known as the woodbine, and the 
blossom as the honeysuckle. 

Love in Idleness. The pansy is still called 
“Love in Idleness” in Warwickshire ; and Lyte 
names it also in his Herbal, in a long list of names 
borne by that flower in his time. Taylor the 
Water Poet, who was also a cotemporary of Shak- 

re’s, quibbling on the names of plants, men- 
tions the pansy thus: 

“ When passions are let loose without a bridle, 
Their precious time is turn’d to love in idle.” 
Linneus, in his work on the flowers of Lapland, 
mentions pansies of which some of the flowers 
were white, and I have occasionally gathered spe- 
cimens of this plant in corn fields, the upper petals 
of which were “ milk white ;” and itis well known 
that the colours of wild flowers vary with soil and 
situation. Cc. L. 


The flowers “Cuckoo-buds” mentioned by 
Shakspeare would seem to apply to the blossoms of 
the Greater Stitchwort (Stellaria holostea), which 
form so conspicuous an ornament to our hedge- 
rows during the month of April. Even in the 
latter end of March do we hail its delicate starry 
flowers, betokening the approach of spring as they 
peep from the faded blades of last year’s grass. 

“The leaves are from one to three inches long. The 
flowers, a dozen or more on each stem. Rich yellow 
anthers surmount the silvery petals, which are large and 
handsome, and of the purest white; mounted on slender 
foot-stalks, two or more inches long.” 

The buds have a tinge of primrose upon them 
— they expand, which may probably account 
‘or — 
“ Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue.” 
The plant is commonly found in Kent on sunny 
hedgerows, and there is well known by the name 
“ Cuckoo Flower,” because it is mostly seen when 


the notes of that wild mysterious bird echo 
through the vales and woods. 

What old English pleasaunce is there without 
its large ancient tree of Musk Rose ? bending, in 
early summer, beneath the weight of its thousand 
clusters of delicate creamy semi-double flowers, 
the peculiar perfume of which, floating on the 
calm evening air, bears the imagination to the 
“ spicey gales” of the East. 

Are not the woodbine, eglantine, and bind- 
weed the same, and of which there are two varie. 
ties ?—the greater (white), which attaches itself 
to some other plant; and the lesser one, with 
pinkish blossoms, which trails along the ground, 
particularly at the edges of the corn-fields, where 
it may be found in abundance. Some notes in an 
old edition of Shakspeare describe the “long pur- 
ples” in “ Ophelia’s garland” to mean a plant, the 
modern botanical name of which is Orchis morio 
mas. The queen, in describing Ophelia’s death, 
says : 

And long purples 

That our cold maids do dead man’s fingers call them.” 
And in an ancient black-letter ballad, entitled 
“The Deceased Maiden Lover,” we find this 
verse, which bears upon the same flower: 

“Then round the meadowes did she walke, 
Catching each flower by the stalke; 
Such as within the meddowes grew, 

As dead man's thumbe and harebell blew.” 

I find “Love in Idleness” described as the 
— violet ;” although why it should be said to 

e— 

Purpled with Love’s wound,” 

Iam at a loss to understand: for is it not sup- 
posed the wild violet sprung from the blood of 
Ajax, when he slew himself in grief at the armour 
of Achilles being adjudged to Ulysses? Might 
not the Anemone claim the name, having “ become 
purpled” through the blood of Adonis ? I venture 
not to give opinions, but simply my ideas in the 
form of Queries, which may be solved by some 
more experienced correspondent. 


CHARLOTTE STRACST. 
Rackheath Hall, Norwich. 


I am disposed to think that the “ long 
purples” are the flowers of the early orchis, 
O. mascula. The “ grosser name” alluded to by 
the queen is still perpetuated by the Bp 
generic term dpyis; whilst the plant is still called 
“ Bloody Men’s Fingers” by the peasantry in 


neighbourhood of Cheltenham, who have a most 
unaccountable aversion to this, one of the love- 
liest of our spring flowers. The children, indeed, 
will make nosegays of the blossoms, but leave 
them at some distance from home, fearful of s 
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rebuke should they bring the “ nasty things” to 
the cottage door. This was told me several 
years ago by Professor James Buckman, who 
added that the country people had often expressed 
their surprise at seeing him when botanising with 
a bunch of the proscribed flowers in his hand. 
The Gloucestershire name sounds very like the 
“Dead Men’s Fingers” of Shakspeare’s “ cold 
maids.” W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 


Temple. 


ENGLISH BISHOPS’ MITRES, ETC. 


(Vol. x., p. 87.) 


In a woodcut in King Edward's Catechism, 
1548, representing the presentation of a Bible to 
the King, the bishops wear mitres and all the 
ancient vestments. 

I find no reference to the mitre in any formu- 
lary of the Reformed Church. The pastoral staff 
is mentioned in the first ordination book of Kin 
Edward, 1549, but not in the second, 1552. It 
was at that time doubtless laid aside. 

“Horned prelates” of course appeared again 
during the reign of Mary. Oglethorpe no doubt 
wore a mitre at the semi-popish coronation of 
Elizabeth, for it is stated that Bonner’s vestments 
were borrowed for the occasion. I do not suppose 
that mitres have ever been used by English bishops 
since that time. In 1561, good bishop Pilkington, 
of Durham, expressly says that the bishops “ have 
not the cruche Ferook} and mitre as the old bishops 
had” (Works, P. S. 584.) ; and again he says that 
he “ has neither cruche nor mitre” (Ib. 587.). 

The recumbent effigy of Bishop Montagu, at 
Bath (1618), is, if I mistake not, mitred. That 
of Bishop Andrewes in Southwark (1626) is not. 
The monumental brass of Archbishop Harsnet 
ig represents that prelate in a mitre (Brasses, 

b. Camd. Soc.). Such instances as this do 
not, however, prove that mitres were actually 
worn by the individuals commemorated. There 
were, 1 believe, no mitres at the coronation of 
James II. (see Sandford): at that of William 
and Mary, the bishops carried their caps. No 
mitres are to be seen in the large print of the pro- 
cession engraved by Sam. Moore. 

Mitres of gilt metal are, or were, suspended 
over the poll of Bishops Morley and Mews at 
Winchester (1684, 1706). I remember seeing 
one of them a few years ago. 

With respect to the coronation of George II., I 
believe Ma. Fraser must be misinformed. 

The mitre commonly borne at the funerals of 
the bishops of Bristol was destroyed in the Reform 
nots. There was consequently no mitre at the 
funeral of Bishop Gray in 1834. (Memoir in 
Gent. Mag.) 


The use of the mitre as an heraldic distinction 
has been uninterrupted. I may remark that the 
coronet around the mitres of archbishops is a re- 
cent and unauthorised innovation. That distinc- 
tion, and also a plume of feathers issuing from the 
sinister side, seem, however, to have former] - 
tained to the princely mitre of Durham. ( Ml of 
Arms, 1515, Willement.) a 


In Winchester Cathedral, the mitres of Morley 
(1684) and Mews (1706) were suspended over their 
tombs, in 1814. They are of silver-gilt, the same 
material of which Matthew Wren’s mitre was made. 
Bishops wore their mitres at the coronations of 
George III., Queen Elizabeth, and Edward VL 
Mitres were borne at the funerals of the follow- 
ing prelates : Duppa, 1662 ; Juxon, 1663 ; Frewen, 
1664; Wren, 1667; Cosin, 1671; Trelawney, 
1721; Lindsay, 1724. The effigies of these 
bishops are mitred: Goodrich, 1552; Magrath, 
1622 ; Hacket, 1670; Lamplugh, 1691 ; Sheldon, 
1677 ; Hoadley and Porteus. I believe that the 
mitre, usually set on the bier of the bishops of 
Bristol, was burned by the rioters only some years 
since. At New College, Oxford, portions of the 
mitre of the munificent founder, William of Wyke- 
ham, are preserved. Macxenzis Watcort, M.A. 


Pastoral Staff (Vol. x., p. 102.). —In 1559 the 
fact is mentioned that no pastoral staff was given to 
Abp. Parker at his consecration, Dec. 17: “Ad 
reliqua Communionis solemnia pergit Cicestrensis, 
nullum Archiepiscopo tradens pastorale baculum.” 
The Ordinal used on this occasion was the Second 
Book of King Edward VI, a. p. 1552: in it the 
tradition of the pastoral staff was omitted ; it had 
been retained in the first Ordinal of 1549. Queen 
Elizabeth directed the former Ordinal to be used 
after June 24, 1559. It isremarkable that Bishop 
Barlow continued one portion of the rubric of 
1549, by wearing a cope of silk, while he neglected 
the use of the pastoral staff. When that ex- 
pressive symbol of authority and discipline was put 
into the hands of the bishop, the words still in 
use, from “ Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd” 
to “our Lord,” were said. During the reign 
of Edward VL., according to the Ordinal of 1549, 
after the consecration of Bishop Poynet, the fol- 
lowing prelates were ordained: John Hooper, 
March 8, 1550; Miles Coverdale and John Scory, 
Aug. 30, 1551; John Taylor, June 26, 1552. On 
and after All Saints Day, 1552, the Second Book 
of Edward VI. was directed to be used. (See 
The English Ordinal, its History, Validity, and 
Catholicity, 1851, pp. 295—301.) No rubric of 
the reformed Ordinal directed the use of unction 
or the tradition of the mitre. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M. A. 
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HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
(Vol. vii., p. 595. ; Vol. viii., pp. 87. 281.) 
A Query respecting this lady, whose history 


and fate appear shrouded in great’ mystery, ap- | 


peared in the Monthly Magazine for April, 1821, 
and drew answers from various correspondents 
which will be found in vol. li. p. 532., vol. lii. 
pp- 109. 197. It is affirmed on one hand that she 
was married to one Isaac Axford; with whom, 
however, “ she never cohabited ; being taken away 
from the church door the day they were married, 
and never heard of afterwards.” In another place 
it is doubted whether such an event as her mar- 
riage to Axford ever took place. It is farther 
stated that the prince, having become enamoured 
of the “ fair Quakeress,” employed Miss Chudleigh, 
afterwards the notorious Duchess of Kingston, to 
“ negotiate for him ;” and that a place of meeting 
for the royal lover and his inamorata was furnished 
by “one Perryn of Knightsbridge.” The last 
communication on the subject purports to be from 
a cousin of the lady, who. states that — 

“ None of her family have seen her since, and that her 
mother died of grief . . . The general belief of her friends 
was, that she was taken into keeping by Prince George 
direetly after her marriage to Axford, but never lived 
with him.” 

Axford, it is asserted, presented on his knees a 
petition respecting her to the king; but, being a 
quiet man, allowed the matter to drop. Mention 
is made of a gentleman named Dalton (Galton ?), 
who had married a daughter of Hannah Lightfoot 
by the prince, and who, being left by her with 
four daughters, was shortly expected in England, 


| 

| marry them ; which he did at Kew Chapel, in 1759. 
| William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, and Ann Tayi, 
being the parties witnessing ; and, for aught I know, tha 
document is still in existence.’ 

“© You astonish me.’ 

«“* Ah, ah! when you have lived as long in the work} 
as I have, you will cease being astonished at anything,” 
| —“Conversations with the late Mr. Beckford” (Nee 
| Monthly Magazine, vol. ixxii. p. 216.) 

I do not know how far these alleged converm- 
| tions have been faithfully reported ; if the mar. 
| riage took place as described by Beckford, it 
would undoubtedly have been valid, the Royal 
arriage Act being of subsequent enactment. 
Bats, 


Birmingham. 


PASSAGE IN COLERIDGE: RAINBOWS. 
(Vol. vii., pp. 330. 393.) 


No account of a phenomenon similar to that 
oted from the Memoirs of the Manchester 
iterary and Philosophical Society having hitherto 
| been supplied, your correspondents will perhaps 
be interested in the passage in Ulloa’s Voyage, 
referred to by J. H. M., translated from the 
Spanish original : 

“ At the time of day-break, the hill was enveloped ia 
very thick clouds, which upon the rising of the sun were 
dispersed, and some thin vapours only remained whie? 
the eye could not distinguish. At the side of the mom- 
tain opposite to that from which the sun rose, and distant 
about ten ‘oesas [60 feet] from the spot where we stood, 
| there was to be seen an image of each of us represented 
as in a mirror, with three concentric rainbows, the heal 
being the centre. The last colours of one rainbow toucted 


and might throw some light on the matter. Very | the first of the following; and exterior to all these rain- 


different is the testimony of the octogenarian 
Beekford : 


“* Perceiving (records the reminiscent of his conversa- 
tions) a fine copy of Junius’s Letters, I asked him (Beck- 
ford) if he thought those forcible productions were from 
the pen of Lord Chatham?’ 

“* Most decidedly not: none of us (for he always spoke 
of the Pitt family as if he were one of them) ever for a 
moment thought that they were, and, if they had been, 
we should have certainly known it. There is much in 
them which resembles the peculiarities of Burke ; and 


many of his admirers entertained the opinion so positively, | 


that Burke felt himself called upen solemnly to disclaim 
the imputation. My opinion is, Dr. Wilmot was the 
author.” 

“*Dr. Wilmot!’ I reiterated with surprise. 

“* Ay, Dr. Wilmot; no man had better opportunities : 
he was a good scholar, a sincere Whig, and a most inti- 
mate friend of Lord Chatham. He had opportunities of 
being fully acquainted with everything, from his enjoying 
such an exclusive confidence of George ILL, which arose 
from the following singular affair: — George ITI., when 
Prince George, fell in love with a beautiful Quakeress of 
the name of Hannah Lightfoot. She resided at a linen- 
draper’s shop, at the corner of Market Street, St. James’s 
Market. The name of that linendraper was Wheeler. 
As the prince could not obtain her affections exactly in 
the way he most desired, he persuaded Dr. Wilmot to 


bows was to be seen a fourth, formed of one single white 
colour. All of them were perpendicular to the horiga; 
and as any one moved from side to side, the phenomenca 
accompanied him in the same disposition and in the same 
order; but what was most remarkable in this appearame 
was this, that being six or seven together, each of us sa¥ 
the phenomenon in himself, not in the others. The mag- 
nitude of the diameter of these bows varied successively, 
in proportion as the sun rose above the horizon: th 
colours all simultaneously disappeared, and the image of 
the body by degrees becoming imperceptible, the pheno 
menon after a while totally vanished. At first the dir 
meter of the interior rainbow, taken from the last colow 
| which belonged to it, was of 54 degrees, more or less; and 
the diameter of the white exterior circle, at some distance 
from the others, was 67 degrees. When the pee 
began, the rainbows appeared in an oval or elliptic figure 
corresponding to the disk of the sun; then it perf 
itself, until the rainbows were all perfectly circular: esc 
of the smaller arches censisted of flesh colour or red, this 
faded into the orange, to which succeeded the yellow, an¢ 
this afterwards faded into straw-colour: then came the 
green, the exterior colour to all being red.” — Voli 
book vi. 

“In peculiar positions, a complete circle may be beheld, 
as when the shower is on a mountain, and the spectator 
in a valley ; or when viewed from the top of a lofty pi 
nacle, nearly the whole circumference may be embraced. 
Ulloa and Bouguer describe circular rainbows, frequently 
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seen on the mountains, which rise above the table lands | translation above is the correct one. The last 


of Quito.” — Milner’s Gallery of Nature, p. 533. 


Brsuiorgecar. CHETHAM. 


DEATH AND SLEEP. 
(Vol. iv., p.435.; Vol. ix., p. 346.) 


The following passages, illustrative of this idea, 
may prove acceptable : 

“Jdem [Socrates] dicere solet, mortem esse similem 

do somno, aut diutine peregrinationi. Somnus 

profundior adimit omnem sensum, et animus a corpore 

digressus, aliquando in suum domicilium rediturus est.”— 
m per Erasmum collectorum, 1551, p. 183. 

“Death and sleep be cosin-germannes.” — Quin. Cur. ; 
Bauldwin and Palfreyman’s Morall Philosophy, London, 
1651, p. 184. 

A cursory glance at the “Index Verborum” to a 
copy of Quintus Curtius failed to discover the ori- 
ginal passage. 

“ As madnesse and anger differ nothing but in continu- 
ance and length of time, so neither doe death and sleepe.” 
— Politeuphnia, or Wits Common- Wealth, London, 1634, 
p..735. 
“Waking we burst, at each return of morn, 

From death’s dull fetters, and again are born.” 

And also: 
“Why fear ye death, the parent of repose?” 
in Bland’s Proverbs (Lond., 1814, p. 284.), 
Translations from the Greek Anthology. 

“We are never better or freer from cares than when we 
sleep, and yet, which we so much avoid and lament, death 
is but a perpetual sleep.”— Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, London, 1849, p. 407. 

Lhave somewhere read that Hesiod reckons it 
amongst the prerogatives of the Golden Age, that 
men died in the arms of sleep. Ovid makes no 
mention of this happiness. Siema (Customs). 


_ Add to the examples already quoted the follow- 
ing from Racan, the oldest of the minor French 
poets : 


“En mon sommeil, aucune fois les songes 

Trompent mes sens par de si doux mensonges, 

Qu’ils donnent 2 mes maux un peu de réconfort. 

0 Dieux! de quel remede est ma douleur suivie, 

De ne tenir la vie 
Que des seules faveurs du frére de la mort.” 
Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


VENERABLE BEDE. 
(Vol. x., p. 139.) 


“ Aceipe taum calamum, tempera, et scribe velociter.” 

“Take your pen, mend it, and write quickly.” —Lin- 
gard, Angl.- Sar. ‘ 

The four translations alluded to by Rurrcas- 
TRENSIS you may give to the winds; the homely 


| words of the dying master to his secretary are 
sufficiently clear and comprehensive. 

“Tempera” governs “calamum;” to say it 
governs “atramentum™ because Cicero said 
“ atramento temperato ” is incorrect. 

“Not to put too fine a point upon it,” as 
Charles Dickens says, “tempera” means mend 
your “pen” or “reed;” temper it. 
| The quotation, 
| “Calamo, et atramento temperato, charta etiam dentata 
| Tes agetur,” 
is incorrectly punctuated. I believe there are 
few compositors (and those gentlemen punctuate 
more correctly than authors) who would place a 
comma between a noun and a conjunction con- 
junctive: it must read, “ Cal et atr to,” 
&e. 

Rupicastrensis will forgive these minor stric- 
tures by one who is merely anxious to give the 
true reading to adisputed sentence. It is curious 
to observe how extensively authers have been 
misinterpreted and misunderstood by their com- 
mentators. The exercise of a little common sense 
in these matters outweighs the evidences of the 
most learned ; and 

“ The bookful blockhead ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head,” 
oftentimes arrives at conclusions as repugnant to 
good taste as they are to common sense. 


G. M. B. 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


With reference to the article headed Venerable: 
Rede, in Vol. x., p. 139., am illustration of the 
_ phrase temperare calamum (rightly Englished by 
Lingard, to mend a pen) will be found in Dante 
(inf. xxiv. 6.) : 

“ Quando la brina in su la terra assempra 

L’ immagine di sua sorella bianca, 

Ma poco dura alla sua penna tempra.” 
The passage describes the transient resemblance 
of hoar-frost to snow, which, however, it cannot 
long maintain from its rapid melting; and the 
hoar-frost is, by a singular metaphor, compared te 
a writer, the point or temper (tempra) of whose 
pen will not last, so that he is unable to continue 
his work of copying. W. F.P. 


Of the three translators who have noticed the 
| important word tempera, not one approaches the 
truth, in my very humble opinion. Lingard’s ap- 
| pears very absurd ; for it is not probable that the 
| saint, when on the verge of eternity, would notice 
the trifling particular of mending a reed or pen. 
As to the two others, they are beneath comment. 
| However, the Rev. Joseph Stevenson's version is 
worthy of attention: “Take your pen, and be at- 
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tentive,” &c. But even this seems, meo quidem 
judicio, to fall far short of the meaning of the 
text. Tempera is employed absolutely for tem- 
pera animum, or tempera tibi, i.e. moderate your 
feelings, restrain yourself, be calm: three dis- 
tinct actions in three distinct members, viz. “Take 
thy pen, and be composed, and write ar -4™ a) 


Surely there must be a misprint (twice over) in 
the communication of your correspondent Ru- 
PICASTRENSIS, unless, indeed, he uses a language 
peculiar to himself, in which case he should have 
explained his meaning, otherwise to the uninitiated 
he seems to be poking fun at us with his “ quill,” 
when he gravely pro as an emendation, 
“Take thy pen and write quill.” J. Eastwoop. 

Cambridge. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Spectrication of the Calotype Photographic Process, in- 
ooted by H. F. Tatsor, Esq., as enrolled in the Year 
841. 

“ The first part of my invention is a method of making 
paper extremely sensitive to the rays of light. For this 
—- I select the best writing-paper, having a smooth 

face, and a close and even texture. 

“ First Part of the Preparation of the Paper. —I dis- 
solve one hundred grains of crystallised nitrate of silver 
in six ounces of distilled water. I wash one side of the 
paper with this solution with a soft camel-hair brush, and 
i a mark upon that side by which to know it again. 

dry the paper cautiously at a distant fire, or else I leave 
it to dry spontaneously in a dark place. Next I dip the 
paper in a solution of iodide of potassium, containing five 

undred grains of that salt dissolved in one pint of water. 
I leave the paper a minute or two in this solution. I then 
take it out and dip it in water. I then dry it lightly with 
blotting-paper, and finish drying it at a fire, or else I 
leave it to dry spontaneously. All this process is best 
done in the evening by candlelight. The paper thus far 
prepared may be called for the sake of distinction iodized 
per. This iodized paper is scarcely sensitive to light, 
ut nevertheless it should be kept in a portfolio, or some 
dark place, till wanted for use. It does not spoil by keep- 
ing any length of time, provided it is kept in a portfolio, 
and not exposed to the light. 

“ Second Part of the Preparation of the Paper.— This 
second part is best deferred until the paper is wanted for 
use. When that time is arrived, I take a sheet of the 
iodized paper and wash it with a liquid prepared in the 
following manner: dissolve one hundred grains of crys- 
tallised nitrate of silver in two ounces of distilled water; 
to this solution add one-sixth of its volume of strong 
acetic acid; let this mixture be called a. Dissolve crys- 
tallised gallic acid in distilled water as much as it will 
dissolve (which is a very small quantity): let this so- 
lution be called s. When you wish to prepare a sheet of 
paper for use, mix together the liquids A and B in equal 
volumes; this mixture I shall call by the name of gallo- 
nitrate of silver. Let no more be mixed than is intended 
to be used at one time, because the mixture will not keep 
good for a long period. Then take a sheet of iodized 
paper and wash it over with this gallo-nitrate of silver 
with a soft camel-hair brush, taking care to wash it on 


the side which has been previously marked. This opera. 
tion should be performed by candlelight. Let the paper 
rest half a minute, and then dip it into water, then dry it 
lightly with blotting-paper; and lastly, dry it cautiously 
at a fire, holding it at a considerable distance therefrom, 
When dry, the paper is fit for use, but it is advisable to 
use it within a few hours after its preparation. (Note,~ 
That if it be used immediately the last drying may be 
dispensed with, and the paper may be used moist.) 
(Note the second. — Instead of using a solution of gallie 
acid for the liquid n, the tincture of galls diluted with 
water may be used, but it is not so advisable.) 

“ Use of the Paper.— The paper thus prepared, and 
which I name ‘ calotype paper,’ is placed in a camera ob- 
scura, so as to receive the image formed in the focus of 
the lens: of course the paper must be screened or de- 
fended from the light during the time it is being put into 
the camera. When the camera is properly pointed at the 
object this screen is withdrawn, or a pair of internal 
folding doors are opened, so as to expose the paper for the 
reception of the image. If the object is very bright, o 
the time employed is sufficiently long, a sensible image is 
perceived upon the paper when it is withdrawn from the 
camera; but when the time is short, or the objects dim, 
no image whatever is visible upon the paper, which 
appears entirely blank ; nevertheless it is impressed with 
an invisible image, and I have discovered the means of 
causing this image to become visible. This is performed 
as follows: I take some gallo-nitrate of silver prepared in 
the manner before directed, and with this liquid I wash 
the paper all over with a soft camel-hair brush, I then 
hold it before a gentle fire, and in a short time (varying 
from a few seconds to a minute or two) the image begins 
to appear upon the paper. Those parts of the paper upon 
which the light has acted the most strongly, become 
brown or black, while those parts on which the light has 
not acted, remain white. The image continues t 
strengthen, and grow more and more visible during some 
time. When it appears strong enough the operation 
should be terminated, and the picture fixed. 

“ The Fixing Process.—In order to fix the picture thas 
obtained, I first dip it into water; I then partly dry it 
with blotting-paper, and then wash it with a solution of 
bromide of potassium, containing one hundred grains of 
that salt dissolved in eight or ten ounces of water; the 
picture is then washed with water, and then finally dried 
Instead of bromide of potassium, a strong solution of 
common salt may be used, but it is less advisable. The 
picture thus obtained will have its lights and shades 
reversed with respect to the natural objects, videlicet, the 
lights of the objects are represented by shades, and via 
versi. But it is easy from this picture to obtain another, 
which shall be conf »rmable to nature, videlicet, in which 
the lights shall be represented by lights, and the shades 
by shades. It is only necessary for this purpose to take 
a second sheet of sensitive calotype paper, and place it ia 
close contact with the first upon which the picture has 
been formed, a board is put beneath them, and a sheet of 
glass above, and the whole is pressed into close contact 
by screws; being then placed in sunshine or daylight for 
a short time, an image or copy is formed upon the : 
sheet of paper: this image or copy is often invisible at 
first, but the image may be made to appear in the same 
way that has been already stated. But I do not recom 
mend that the copy should be taken on calotype paper} 
on the contrary, I would advise that it should be taken 
on common photographic paper. This paper is made by 
washing good writing-paper, first with a weak solution 
common salt, and next with a solution of nitrate of silver. 
Since it is well known, having been freely communicate 
to the public by myself in the year 1839, and that # 
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forms no part of the present invention, I need not describe 
it here more particularly. Although it takes a much 
longer time to obtain a copy upon this paper than upon 
calotype paper, yet the tints of the copy are generally 
more harmonious and agreeable. On whatever paper the 
copy is taken, it should be fixed in the way already de- 
geribed. After a calotype picture has furnished a good 
many copies it sometimes grows faint, and the subsequent 
copies are inferior. This may be prevented by means of 
a process which revives the strength of the calotype pic- 
tures. In order to do this, it is only necessary to wash 
them by candlelight with gallo-nitrate of silver, and then 
warm them. This causes all the shades of the picture to 
darken considerably, while the white parts are unaffected. 
After this the picture is of course to be fixed a second 
time. The picture will then yield a second series of 
copies, and a great number of them may frequently be 
made. (Note.—iIn the same way in which I have just 
explained, that a faded calotype picture may be revived 
and restored, it is possible to strengthen and revive pho- 
tographs which have been made on other descriptions of 
sensitive photographic paper; but these are inferior in 
beauty, and moreover the result is less to be depended 
upon ; I therefore do not recommend them.) 

“The next part of my invention consists of a mode of 
obtaining positive photographic pictures, that is to say, 
photographs in which the lights of the object are repre- 
sented by lights, and the shades by shades, I have 
already described how this may be done by a double pro- 
cess ; but I shall now describe the means of doing it by 
single process. I take a sheet of sensitive calotype 
a expose it to daylight, until I perceive a slight 

visible discoloration or browning of its surface; this 
generally occurs in a few seconds. I then dip the paper 
into a solution of iodide of potassium of the same strength 
as before, videlicet, five hundred grains to one pint of 
water. This immersion apparently removes the visible 
impressions caused by the light, nevertheless it does not 
really remove it, for if the paper were to be now washed 
with gallo-nitrate of silver it would speedily blacken all 
over, _The paper when taken out of the iodide of potas- 
sium is dipped in water, and then slightly dried with 
blotting- paper ; it is then placed in the focus of a camera 
obscura, which is pointed at an object; after five or ten 
minutes the paper is withdrawn and washed with gallo- 
nitrate of silver, and warmed as before directed: an 
image will then appear of a positive kind, namely, repre- 
senting the lights of the object by lights, and the shades 
by shades, Engravings may be very well copied in the 
same way, and positive copies of them obtained at once 
(reversed however from right to left). For this purpose 
a sheet of calotype paper is taken and held in daylight to 
darken it as before mentioned; but for the present pur- 
pose it should be more darkened than if it were intended 
to be used in the camera obscura. The rest of the pro- 
cess is the same. The engravings and the sensitive paper 

id be pressed into close contact, with screws or 
otherwise, and placed in the sunshine, which generally 
effects the copy in a minute or two. This copy, if it is 
Rot sufficiently distinct, must be rendered visible or 
pm ore with the gallo-nitrate of silver as before 
described. I am aware that the use of iodide of potas- 
sum for obtaining positive photographs has been recom- 
mended by others, and I do not claim it here by itself as 
4 Dew invention, but only when used in conjunction with 

e gallo-nitrate of silver, or when the pictures obtained 
ae visible or strengthened, subsequently to their 
I formation. In order to take portraits from the life, 
—* use for the object-glass of the camera a lens 
an jocal length is only three or four times greater 
the diameter of the aperture. The person whose 


portrait is to be taken should be so placed that the head 
may be as steady as possible, and the camera being then 
pointed at it, an image is received on the sensitive calo- 
type paper. I prefer to conduct the process in the open 
air, under a serene sky; but without sunshine, the 7 
is generally obtained in half a minute or a minute. If 
sunshine is employed, a sheet of blue glass should be used 
as a screen to defend the eyes from too much glare, be- 
cause this glass does not materially weaken the power of 
the chemical rays to affect the paper. The portrait thus 
obtained on the calotype paper is a negative one, and 
from this a positive copy may be obtained in the way 
already described. I claim, first, the employing gallic acid 
or tincture of galls, in conjunction with a solution of 
silver, to render paper which has received a previous pre- 
paration more sensitive to the action of light. Secondly, 
the making visible photographic images upon paper, and 
the strengthening such images when already ape | or 
imperfectly visible by washing them with liquids which 
act upon those parts of the paper which have been pre- 
viously acted upon by light. Thirdly, the obtaining 
rtraits from the life by photographic means upon paper. 
ourthly, the employing bromide of potassium, or some 
other soluble bromide, for fixing the images obtained.” 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Warren of Poynton—Waringe (Vol. x., p. 66.)- 
—The second son of Sir Edward Warren, by his 
third wife Susan, daughter of Sir William Booth, 
was named Edward. He married Susan, daughter 
of Nathan Lane of London. Whether he was 
ever Dean of St. Canice does not appear, but he 
is the only person mentioned in the pedigree of 
the Warrens of Pointon who could have held such 
an appointment. GRIrFEN. 


I. The pedigree of this house will be found in 
Watson's Earls of Warren, vol. ii. pp. 74—183. ; 
in Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. iii. pp. 340—344. ; 
and in the Cheshire Visitations of 1580 and 1633. 
A MS. collection relative to the connexion of the 
Warrens of Poynton, and those of Thorpe Arnold 
(compiled on behalf of Sir J. B. Warren) was 
shown to me at the Heralds’ College, in or about 
1839. 

IL. I am not aware of the Dean of St. Canice’s 
connexion. 

III. The Warrens, formerly of Chidlow in 
Cheshire (illegitimate descendants from the sixth 
earl), will be found in Hist. Cheshire, vol. ii. 
p- 365. ; Watson, vol. i. p. 215. 


May I ask, in return, information as to the 
question founded on the following facts ? 

It is clear that several families of the name of 
Waringe descend from the Poynton Warrens, 
though Blakeway (Sheriffs of Shropshire, p. 131.) 
refers the Waringes of that county to the house of 
Fitz-Warin. For instance, the Coventry Ware- 
ings are so deduced in Harl. MS. 1167. Again, 
although Watson (vol. ii. p. 118.) charges Tho- 
roton with mistake, in saying that the Thorpe- 
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Arnold Warrens used the orthography of Waringe, 
Watson himself is in error, as shown by the col- 
lections above mentioned, and Records at the 
Rolls of 25, 31,38 Eliz. I find also, in the vicinity 
of the Lancashire manor of Woodplumpton 
(which the Warrenis inherited with Poynton from 
the Stokeports) many substantial families bearing 
the name of Wareing, or Waringe, in the time of 
Henry VIII. and afterwards; and believe them 
to be, in some way or other, descendants from the 
owners of Poynton and Woodplumpton. But, on 
referring to Burke's Landed Gentry (vol. ii. 

. 1152.), I find mention of an alleged line of 

ancashire Warings, of whom elsewhere I find no 
trace. It is there averred, that the Warings of 
Waringstown are a branch of the ancient family 
of Waring of Lancashire, whose patriarch, Miles 
de Guarin, came to England with the Conqueror. 

A 4 follows which clearly turns on some 
casual error ; but, with respect to the above state- 
ment, I should be obliged by any elucidation, as 
such compatriots have hitherto escaped my re- 
searches, LANCASTRIENSIS. 


Distances at which Sounds have been heard 
(Vol. ix., p. 561.).— An acoustic phenomenon 
similar to that recorded by the Rev. H. 8S. Salvin, 
is alluded to by Southey in his Omniana : 

“Tt is said that the firing at the sieres of Rosas and 
Gerona, in the Succession War, was heard distinctly at 
Rieux in Languedoc, a town built where the little river 
Rise falls into the Garonne, forty-five French leagues 
from the nearest of those fortresses, in a straight line, and 
with the Pyrenees between. ‘ But (says the editor of the 
Journal de Hambourg), though these mountains might be 
considered as an obstacle, the curious of that country 
conjecture that the sound of the cannon acquired a new 
force when it was confined between the openings of the 
mountains; and that the valleys through which the Rise 
runs were better adapted than the others to preserve this 
sound, which was not heard either at Foix or at Pamiers; 
although those towns are less distant from Catalonia, and 
more towards the openings of the Pyrenees.’ ” —Omniana, 
vol. ii. p. 236. 

Tllustrations of the propagation of sounds will, 
of course, be met with in all treatises on the phy- 
sical sciences. I may, however, record the follow- 
ing remarkable instance, which I transcribe from 
a MS. note by some former possessor of my copy 
of that interesting work, A Gazetteer of the most 
remarkable Places in the World, §c., by Thomas 
Bourn, 8vo.: London, 1822: 


“One of the most awful volcanic eruptions recorded in 
history, took place in the mountain of Tomborow on this 
island (Sumbawa), in the year 1815. It began on April 5, 
and reached its acme on the 12th, and did not entirely 
eease till July. The sound of its explosion was heard at 
Sumatra, a distance of 900 miles; and at Ternate in 
another direction, more than 700 miles off. Of 12,000 
persons, living in the island previous to the eruption, 
only twenty-five survived the catastrophe. The explo- 
sion was accompanied by hurricanes, which whirled into 
the air men, horses, and other animals; uprooting the 
largest trees. The ashes emitted from the crater were 


carried 300 miles, in such quantities as to darken the air 
The area over which these noises, and other inding 
effects of this convulsion, were perceivable, was 19% 
English miles in circumference.” 


Bars, 
Birmingham. 

The report of guns fired at Portsmouth is fre 
quently heard in this neighbourhood. The dp 
tance, as the crow flies, is about forty-five miles, 

Joun P. 

Dorking. 


Bishop of Oxford on Nationality and Patriotism 
(Vol. x., p. 11.). — Having had the pleasure gf 
hearing the whole of the “ Address,” of which the 
following is a small portion, at the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Winchester in 1845, ] 
now copy out this extract from the annual volume 
of the Proceedings of the Institute, and trust you 
will aid in circulating far and wide such tru, 
ever seasonable, and most eloquent sentiments, 


“ This linking of the present to the past is fall of great 
and important practical results. Upon them im a great 
measure depends that strong bond of loyal patriotin 
which makes a nation differ from a tribe, and hence itis 
that in great and noble nations this claim of the present 
or the past has ever been most jealously advanced. This 
was the secret of the passionate affection for the songs 
Homer which possessed the soul of Ancient Greece; this 
is why so many a German heart has turned with sucks 
loving eagerness to the ancient Niebelungen Lied; this 
it is which makes the ancient title, and the long tram 
mitted motto, so precious in our eyes. This sends at tis 
earliest visit to the old country, the fierce republican 
citizen of young America to the Heralds’ College, to die 
cover amongst its records some traces of his earlier blood. 
Every man in this our land feels that he is born a Briton, 
that all the early deeds of our fathers’ greatness are his 
birth inheritance ; even though he knows not all thes 
parate parts of the story of the olden time, its spell is ot 
him, its spirit stirs within him; he sees the halo and the 
glory, though he cannot mark the burning outline of the 
full-orbed sun. With him the past is present as an 
stinct, because it abides with others as a history. An 
this sense of high national descent is of the utmost pray 
tical importance. It excites all to venture upon 
deeds, it will not endure the entrance of poltroonery 
baseness. The record of the past is the bond 
the present — one language, one faith, one history, om 
ancient birth-place, one common, unsearched, mysteries 
original — these are the strong sinews which hold toge 
ther in a living unity the many separate articulation 
jointed to each other to form a people andanation. Ast 
in such an age as this, any pursuit which tends ® 
strengthen these ties, cannot surely be without its prt 
tical importance. But there is more than a security 
love of country in this living on of the past into the 
present ; for without an accurate knowledge of the past 
all attempts to improve and raise the present must be, ® 
a great degree, shallow and empirical,” &c. — Address 
the Dean of Westminster (now Bishop of Oxford) at the 
General Meeting of the Archwological Institute of ( 
Britain and Ireland, at Winchester, September, 1849. 

J. Maceat. 


Oxford. 


Burning a Tooth with Salt (Vol. ix., p- 345.) 
—About forty years ago it was a very commas 
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ice among the respectable middle ranks in | that he had seen and recognised Fauntleroy in 
this part of the west of Scotland, when a person | Paris, after the supposed execution of that cri- 
had a tooth extracted for toothache to wrap it up | minal, I beg to state that I lately made inquiries 
carefully in a piece of paper, carry it home, and | of an esteemed friend, Thomas Herring, Esq., of 
after examining its infirmities, along with a large | Weybridge Heath, who assured me that he knew 
pinch of salt to throw it into the fire. Ihaveseen | Fauntleroy well when alive, that he witnessed 
this done, and think the general idea which then | Fauntleroy's execution at the Old Bailey on No- 
prevailed was, that after this ceremony the person vember 30, 1824, and I think that Mr. Herring 
would never again be troubled with toothache, | added that he saw the dead body after the exe- 
and it may have acted upon the imagination in the | cution. Mr. Herring positively asserted that he 
light of a charm as much as such could be expected | saw Fauntleroy “hanged by the neck until he was 
toperform. The practice may have had a remote | dead,” and that there could have been no mistake 
superstitious or religious origin, as in so many | jn the matter. G. L. 8S. 


other cases where salt was concerned in expelling | as 


devils and diseases; but I must leave learned : a 
readers to trace the connexion farther, adding | — alive: Persons recovered after 


only a short extract, which in its own degree may have ta 
: tof £ 4 “There have been examples of some buried in the earth 
cace have influenced the popular belief, from Bene which, notwithstanding, have lived again, which hath 


| 

dictio Salis. | been found in those that were buried by the bruising and 
| 


“Benexdic hanc creaturam salis ad effugidum inimi- | wounding of their head through the struggling of the 
cum, et ei salubrem medicinam immitte, vi proficial | body within the coffin; as of Joannes Scotus, called the 
sumentibus ad anime et corporis sanitatem.” — Manvale | Subtle, and a Schoolman, who, being digged up again by 
Ezorcismorum, Antverpix, 1619, p. 299. his servant, was found in that state; and the like hap- 

G. N. | pened in our days, im the person of a player buried at 
" | Cambridge. 1 have heard also of a physician yet living, 
Your two surgical correspondents are referred | who recovered a man to life which had hanged half an 
to Mr. Sternberg’s Dialect and Falk-lore of Nor- | hour, by friction and hot-bath.”— Bacon's Jnstawratip, 
nshire, p. 166., where the custom is noticed | Part m1. 
and illustrated by a curious quotation from Sir | Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 
Kenelm Digby. The idea that salt has the power P.S. — In the same work Bacon mentions some 
of resisting or counteracting the injurious tenden- | remarkable instances of longevity, as in the case 
cies of sympathetic influence is very ancient. of John de Temporibus, the Countess of Desmond, 
C. Cuurton Barry. | and some Brazilians. 


Recovery after Execution (Vol. ix., pp. 174.180. | Morgan O'Doherty (Vol. x., pp. 96. 150.).— 
453.).— In Notes and Narratives of a Six Years | The memoir of Maginn, in the Dublin University 
ag Fe ipally among the Dens of London, | Magazine for January, 1844, contains a tolerably 
by R. W. Vanderkiste, p. 7., is the following : | extensive list of the doctor's contributions to 

“A woman also lived close by who was hung at New- | Blackwood, inserted principally upon the authority 
for | and from the memoranda of Dr. Moir, the A of 

eves and other bad characters for nearly | “ H ¥ ” 
twenty years subsequently. This person was condemned | 
to death for passing forged 1/. notes, by some means | Were 
managed to introduce a silver tube into the gullet. Prison | Samuel Gosnell of Cork. The author of the me- 
regulations were at that period very lax. As many 4s | moir (Mr. Kenealy ?) mentions that he is in pos- 
‘ten and even more persons would be executed at New- | session of a complete list of Maginn’s contributions 


gate at once, and the care which is now exercised was | , qt i i 
not taken then. She was delivered to her friends for burial’ | - Fraser's Magazine, which I very amch wish he 
would publish. 


immediately after the execution, and hurried home, where, 


after considerable difficulty, she was restored to life.” A collection of Maginn’s magazine articles was 
A Sunscriper. announced for publication in America a few months 
ago; has it appeared ? J. M. B. 


With reference to a recent Query as to au- 


thentic records of persons supposed to have been ss see . 
hanged returning to life, some of your Edinburgh | 

readers can most certainly furnish you with the | “N the 

details of the recovery of a woman hanged there aay ‘te 

about forty years since, but who was resuscitated | Robert Hutton, of Houghton le Spring, in the county 
by the jolting of the cart in which her body was | °, Durham, who was a captain in Cromwell's army, and 
ing conveyed to Musselburgh for interment by retained after the restoration his attachment to the puri- 
Siend 5 tans, died in 1680, and was buried in his own orc hard, 
nds, R. G. | where an altar tomb still name. 

tradition, that on the death of a favourite charger 
In reply to L —_ A., who states that a person of | sought the rector’s permission to inter the animal in the 
teat accuracy respectability informed him churchyard near his own intended place of rest, and that 
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being refused, he buried the horse in his orchard, and de- 
termined that when called to the sleep that knows no 
waking, he would repose near the remains of his faithful 
servant.” —Gibson’s Sketches of Northumbrian Castles and 
Churches, p. 117. 

“ George Horsley, of Milburn Grange, in the county of 
Northumberland, by his will, dated August 17, 1684, left 
his body to be buried in his orchard there; and an altar 
tombstone in it still marks the site of his grave.”— 
Hodgson’s Northumberland, vol. ii. part ii. p. 443. 

April 27, 1819, the remains of Mr. John 
Mitchell, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, editor of the 
Tyne Mercury, were interred at the foot of the 

den of his residence. The local papers state 

at “the funeral service was read in the most 
impressive manner from the reformed liturgy of 
Dr. Lindsey, by the Rev. W. Turner of Hanover 
Square chapel, who also delivered an address 
suited to the occasion.” E. H. A. 


The “ Old Week's Preparation” (Vol. x., 
p- 46.).— As the name of the author of the Old 
Week's Preparation still is unknown, perhaps the 
titles of the following four religious works, which 
were also the productions of his pen, and were 
published by S. Keble, may assist some of your 
readers in discovering him : 

1. “ The Church of England’s Man’s Private Devotions, 
being a collection of Prayers out of the Common Prayer- 
Book for Morning, Noon, and Evening, and other oc- 
casions; together with the Holy Feasts and Fasts as they 
are observed in the Church of England, explained: and 
Reasons why they are yearly celebrated.” 

2. “ Preparations to a Holy Life, or Devotions for Fa- 
milies and Private Persons, with Devotions suited to most 
particular cases: also Meditations, Prayers, and Rules for 
the more = observing the Holy Time of Lent.” 

8. “A Collection of Miscellanies upon several Subjects, 
Divine and Moral.” 

4. “The Holy or Passion Week before Easter; in Me- 
ditations, Ejaculations, and Prayers, upon the last Suffer- 
ings of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

I should be glad to receive information as to 
the sources from whence the Old Week's Prepara- 
tion was compiled. Fraser, B.C. L. 


Alton, Staffordshire. 


The Whityngton Stone (Vol. ix., pp. 397. 501.).— 
A humble stone monument has been recently 
erected by direction of the parochial authorities 
of the parish of Islington, at Highgate Hill, which 
is in that parish, where the celebrated Whityngton 
(thrice Lord Mayor of London) stopped, as the 
legend states, when he heard the sound of Bow 
bells, which he imagined prophesied his obtaining 
the dignity of Lord Mayor of London. For many 
years a large stone occupied the site, which had 
an inscription on one side of it, and which gave a 
brief record of his life, but which time had nearly 
obliterated. This was removed, and there were 
fears that there would be no monument to per- 
petuate the memory of the event. A plain stone 
about two feet high is now erected there, which 


has chiselled on it the following brief history of 
his life : 

“ Whit Stone. Sir R. Whit n, thri 
Mayor of 1397, Richard 1406, Henry 
1420, Henry V. Sheriff, 1395.” 

Times, Sept. 12, 1854. 


The “ Perverse Widow” (Vol. x., p. 161.).— 
If Asuea should be so located as to be able to call 
upon me, I have no doubt of being able to cm. 
vince him, as I have already convinced 
others, of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
autographs of the “ Perverse Widow” and the 
“ Malicious Confident” of The Spectator, which 
have been so absurdly disputed in another journal, 


Tuomas 
Bristol. 


Rubrical Query (Vol. x., p. 127.).— Ma. W. 
Fraser asks, “ on what authority the priest kneels 
down again,” after he has been directed to “ stand 
up” by “the rubric to the versicles that pre- 
cede the three collects at Morning and Evening 
Prayer?” If your correspondent will refer to the 
rubric immediately preceding the three collects, 
in the “Order for Morning Prayer” [I have before 
me Master's reprint of the sealed book, which cor- 
responds with the editions in common use], he 
will find these collects directed to be said “all 
kneeling ;” which, as the congregation are sup- 
posed to be already kneeling, must signify that the 
priest is to kneel also. ; 

It is true that these words are not found in the 
corresponding rubric, in the “ Order for Evening 
Prayer ;” but this omission may be (perhaps) 
accounted for by the fact, that the previous diree- 
tion for the priest to “stand up” was “ first added 
in 1552;” the former book of Edward VI. ha 
apparently intended the officiating priest to 
with the people throughout. (See Wheatly, sect 
xviii. § 3.) J. Sansom. 

Oxford. 

We have also been favoured with similar replies froa 
F. B. W., H. D. W., A. G. H., and N. L. 


Registration Act (Vol. x., pp. 144. 193.).—T0 
the Saien, “ which is the aed name” of a child 
baptized in one Christian name, and registered it 
another? the answer is very easily arrived # 
The law recognises that name by which a perst 
is generally known or called as the . name. 
Hence it arises, independent of either the bapti 
mal name, or the registered name, that a pers 
may assume any name he pleases; and if hes 

enerally known by such assumed name, then it 
fis legal and proper name. ‘There is cortaley 
this drawback in the assumption of a name a 
ferent from that given at first, the person subjects 
himself to the risk of having an alas appended to 
his designation. The law seems to favour s mm? 
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jn the change of his name, as much as in the 
change of his will. 
The name is originally given by the parents, 
not by the clergyman who baptizes, or by the 
istrar who registers. It is improper, therefore, 
for the clergyman to say that the name given at 
tism is the legal name of the party, who has 
either from mistake been miscalled, or who from 
choice changes his name, and is known generally 
by such changed name. Rosert 8S. Satmon. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


It, Its (Vol. viii., pp. 12. 254.). — B. H. C. and 
Mr. Stxcer have noted examples of the use of 
the unchanged it for the possessive case, a form 

uliar to the period of transition from the old 
Pnglish his or her, to the modern neuter pos- 
sessive its. A great number of similar examples 
may be found in Samson Lennard’s translation of 
Charron (Of Wisdome, Three Bookes : London, 
for Edward Blount and William Aspley, the se- 
cond edition, printed about 1613) : 

“To the end the soule might better and more freely 
execute it owne affaires.” — P. 54. 

“The world is a schoole of inquisition; agitation and 
hunting is it proper dish: to take or to faile of the prey, 
is another thing.” — P. 59. 

“(The Spirit of Man] being so industrious, so free and 
universall, making it motions so irregularly, vsing it 
libertie so boldly in all things, not tying it selfe to any 
thing,” &c. — P. 63. 

“The Spirit hath i¢ maladies.” — P. 65. 

Occasionally the translator retains the older form, 
and in some instances seems to have been in doubt 
which of the two to adopt: 

e + facultie had his chamber or ventricle apart.” 


“There is not anything wherewith it [the human 
spirit | plaieth not his part.” — P. 58. 

“(Of Trath] Jt lodgeth within the bosom of God, that 
is her chamber, her retiring place.” — P. 61. 

I have referred to this edition of Lennard’s 
translation, as of about 1613. The engraved title- 
page (retained in subsequent editions) is without 
date ; but the dedication to Samson Lennard, Esq., 
alludes to the death of Prince Henry (ob. Novem- 
ber, 1612) as having occurred shortly before the 
completion of this “new impression.” Watt 
(Bibl. Brit., vol. i. 1824) does not mention this 
or the earlier edition of 1610. Vertaur. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Nose of Waz (Vol. vii., pp. 158. 439.).—Nares 
supposed this proverbial phrase to have been 
“originally borrowed from the Roman Catholic 
writers.” Perhaps so; but how came they by it? 

en and by whom was the term, or its Latin 
equivalent, “nasus cereus,” first applied, in the 
sense ascribed to it by Nares? Or, as in the pas- 
sage from Jewell (cited by Richardson s.». Nose), 
“to that which may be fashioned, and plied al 
manner of waies, and serue al mennes turnes ? ” 


The first recorded ancestor of the family of 
wax noses was the student Telephron, whose won- 
derful adventure is related by Apuleius (Meta- 
morph., lib. ii. p.41.; Valpy, vol. i. p.179.). Te- 
lephron, a braggart and a simpleton, finds himself 
out of money, and is ready to undertake any en- 
terprise which may promise to fill his pockets. 
Notwithstanding he boasts himself “a man of iron 
nerve, proof against sleep, and, beyond a doubt, 
more sharp-sighted than Lynceus himself, or 
Argus,” he falls asleep by the side of a dead body 
he had been hired to watch, and permits the sor- 
ceresses who are hovering about the chamber to 
take strange liberties with his nose and ears. The 
hags “entered through a chink, and cut off his 
nose first and then his ears,” without his being 
aware of the loss: 

“ Utque fallacia reliqua convenirent, ceram in modum 
prosectarum formatam aurium ei applicant examussim, 
nasoque ipsius similem comparent. . . Injecta manu 
nasum prehendo, sequitur : aures pertracto, deruunt.” 

On this passage Beroaldus comments thus : 


“[Sequitur:] quia cereus erat nasus, facilisque ob hoc 
sequela: cere enim lenta sequaxque materia.” 
Have we not here the origin of the proverbial 
phrase ? ERTAUR. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


“ Old Dominion” (Vol. ix., p. 468.). —I think 
that Penn is in error in supposing that the ex- 
pression “the Old Dominion” had any connexion 
with the fact of Virginia's acknowledging Charles IT. 
before his restoration in England. It is much 
more commonly styled “ The Ancient Dominion,” 
and this title most probably arose from the cir- 
cumstance that Virginia was the original name for 
all the British settlements in North America. 
The other colonies were carved out of her original 
territory, and in reference to them she was the 
“ ancient dominion.” 

I have in my possession a folio volume of the 
Laws of Virginia, published at Williamsburg in 
1733. On the title-page is a shield argent bearing 
a cross gules. In each of the four divisions of the 
shield is a coat of arms surmounted by a crown. 
The first are those of England and Scotland quar- 
tered, the second those of France, the third the 
arms of Ireland, and the fourth is a composition 
so full that it cannot be readily deciphered in the 
woodent. I presume it stands for the arms of 
Virginia. Beneath is the motto “Eu, dat Vir- 
ginia quartam : — Lo, Virginia gives the fourth 
(crown).” ‘This, which was the motto of Vir- 
ginia until the Revolution, has reference, beyond 
all question, to the acknowledgment of Charles II. 
as her sovereign. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


“ Frliz quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum™ 
(Vol. iii., pp. 431. 482. &c.). — In looking through 
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the early volumes of “N. & Q.,” I find several 
communications respecting the origin of this line, 
none of them, I believe, assigning it an earlier 
date than 1496, when, according to Mr. Sinerr 
(Vol. iii., p. 431.), it was used in the rebus of a 
Parisian printer. It had, doubtless, a much earlier 
origin. It is cited as an established dictum by 
Cyllenius in his Commentary on Tibullus (as pub- 
lished in the Venice edition, Simon Bevilaqua, of 
1493), where the lines, — 
“ Felix quicumque dolore 
Alterius disces posse carere tuo.” 

are thus explained : 

“Sensus est, fortunatum videre quicumque dolori re- 
sistit. suo, eumque vitat alterius infelicitatis exemplo: 
unde dictum est, Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula 
cautum.,” 

The Commentary of Cyllenius (Bernardinus Ve- 
ronensis) was first published with Tibullus, printed 
at Rome in 1475 (Panzer, ii. 454., No. 184.). I 
have had no opportunity of consulting that, or 
either of the Venetian editions of the Commentary, 
earlier than the one of 1493. VeRTAUR. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


“ Over the Left” (Vol. vii., p. 525. &c.). —The 
following extracts from the Records of the Hart- 
ford County Court, in the (then) American colony 
of Connecticut, supply an amusing illustration of 
the use and peculiar significance of this phrase : 

“ At a County Court held at Hartford, September 4, 1705. 

“Whereas James Steel did c mmence an action against 
Bevell Waters (both of Hartford), in this Court, upon 
hearing and trvall whereof the Court gave jadgment 
against the said Waters (as in justice they think they 
ought), upon the declareing the said judgment, the said 
Waters did review to the Court in March next, that being 
grantel and entred, the said Waters, as he departed from 
the table, he said, * God bless you over the left shoulder.’ 

* The Court order a record to be made thereof forthwith. 

“A true copie: Test. 

Cates Srancey, Clerk.” 
At the next Court Waters was tried for contempt, 
for saying the words recited, “so cursing the 
Court,” and on verdict fined 57. He asked a re- 
view at the Court following, which was granted ; 
and pending trial, the Court asked counsel of the 
Rev. Messrs. Woodbridge and Buckingham, the 
ministers of the Hartford churches, as to “the 
common acceptation” of the offensive phrase. 
Their reply constitutes a part of the Record, and 
is as follows: 

“We are of the opinion that those words, said on the 
other side to be spoken by Bevell Waters, include (1) pro- 
phaneness, by useing the name of God, that is holy, with 
such ill words whereto it was joyned; (2) that they carry | 
great contempt in them, ariseing to the degree of an im- , 
precation or curse, the words of a curse being the most | 
contemptible that can ordinarily be used. 

T. Woopsrinee. 
T. Buckincuam. 


“ Mareh 7th, 1705-6.” 


The former judgment was affirmed on review, 
This is the earliest instance of the use of this 
phrase I have met with in New England. It is 
now very popular with certain classes, and no re 
ference to an ecclesiastical tribunal seems ne 
cessary to determine its import. Vertavr. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


Deverell’s Shakspeare, §c. (Vol. ix., p. 577.).— 
I thank J. F. M. for his kindness in directing m 
attention to this work, the title-page of which | 
transcribe for the benefit of such of your readers 
as may choose to consult one of the most extraon 
dinary works ever published : 


“Hieroglyphics and other Antiqnities, in treating of 
which many favourite Pieces of Butler, Shakspeare, and 
other great Writers, in Prose and Verse, are put ing 
Light now entirely New, bv Notes, occasional Disserta. 
tions, and upwards of Two Hundred Engravings on Wood 
and Copper. By Robert Deverell, Esq. : 

‘Ergo alt® vestiga oculis, et rit? repertam 
Carpe manu.’ — Virgil. 


In Six Volumes. Printed for T. & J. Allman, Princes 
Street, Hanover Square; sold also by W. Clarke, New 
Bond Street, and Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 1816.” 


JUVERNA. 


Miscellaneous. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Pore’s Sonex Apvice to Yorre Mew ow Imrration or Honacs, Sat, 
If.. Lib. 1. Publi-hed by Curtl. 

Ma. Pors's Covet Porms. Pub'i-hed by Curl. 

Tas Rare or rar Published by Curli. 

Cosartr’s Stare Trrats. 8vo., Vol. VIIL. 

Gaey's Hvpreras. 1714. Vol. L 


®e® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Ma. Brat, Publisher of “NOTES AND QUERIES” 
186. Fleet street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


L’Arnmacrppon pr ta Ranyiow Arocatyrriecs, par Jean Welsch, m 
nistre de la parole de Dieu. Touzac, 1612. 
Loca ven's Lirree Sronxe cot out or tae Moowtar. 


Wanted by Rev. James Young, 23. Montague Street, Edinburgh. 


3rd, 8th, 9th Reronrs or Soctety ror reacuixe Tax Bums, 
Avenue 


Wanted by Rev, J. X. Jennings, 36. Uarringtou Square. 


Memorns or Marv 4 Vols. 12mo. 
Poems, by Mary Robinson. 2 Vols. 
Watsivonam : Novel. 4 Vols. 

Vancenza : a Romance. 


Wanted by Thomas Kerslake, 3. Park Street, Bristol. 


Trovsaxp Nicwrs. 3 Vols. 
As-orsronn Eorrron or Scorr's Novers. 

Pency 

A’ Baeckerr’s Comte History or Exctann. 
ME. 


Poxserr or vxoen 
of Pons Marazsarics, by Professor Airy, Barlow, && 
Pycnort's Viror.. 

Eowaanns’ Questions on Viner. 

Wasoar's Sacr-Examinations 


Wanted by @. D. Horn'y, Esq., Driffield. 
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Marcarer. Published by Allan Ramsay. 
Wanted by Frederick Dinsdale, Esq., Leamington. 


Roxscnon's Fiona Inpica. 
fansnatt's CevLon. 
yox AND PHILALETHES ON Crrtow. 
{jason JouNston®’ or 
CEYLON. 

Wanted by W. H. Baxter,9. I 


Lane, Cheapsid 


An im} copy, or 2nd Volume, of Foxr's Folio. 
of Canvin's Carecnism rou CaiLpren. Svo. 
ee se ai. only, in roman print, often bound with the Geneva 
Bible. 1568. 

The Se inst Ei. ‘ables of the Bisnors’ Brate. 1572. Or an imperfect 
copy having the beginning or end of the book. 

by Jugge, 1552. An imperfect copy having 

matte 

Bisnors’ Biste, with preliminary matter or 

we The ns names of all the Books of the aa," being one leaf of Cran- 
war's by Whitcharch. 

The Kak which toT with Erasmus’s 
Latin. Printed by Kedm ! Or any pages ot the Kalender. 


Wanted by Mr. Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 


(a Tragedy), by Mrs. Catherine Trotter, afterwards 
Sates 4to., at the Theatre Royal in 1695. 


Wanted by Jukn Adamson, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Pura's Lrrenany Conresronpence, published by Cur!l. 6 Vols. 1735-6. 
Pors axo Swirt’s Miscactanies. Mowe. 2 Vols. 1727. 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 
‘Westminster. 


Potices to Correspanvents. 


Full price will be given for clean copies of “ Norrs axon Quenirs” of 
it Janvary, 1853, No. 166, upon application to Mr. Bes, the Publisher. 


We are again compelled, by the number of Reriies to Mixon Qceriss 
| Javour of the Publisher, Mu. Geonoe Bexr, No. 186. Fleet Street. 


waiting for insertion, to postpone our Notes ow Booxs. 


J.R.G. The Pursuits of Literat ten by 
also p. 378. 


Po C.H. We fear we cannot introduce the “few musical bars " referred 


presume, the instr ion to which our Ci 
every Saturday inthe Athenwum. The Office is 
Strand ; the Secretary Mr. Wills, from whom copies of the Prospectus 
be obtained. 


P."s Query respecting Dr. Lle eae has already appeared, ante, 


| pe tes A reply to it is at the Printer’ 


E. F. G., who asks for the origin of m Deus vult perdere,” is re- 
to”'N. &Q.,” Vol. i., p. 347. ; iL, p. 317. 

Iwa’s Letter has been forwarded to Ma. Ruzxy, and Ma. Sa 
Letter to Ma. Newnorn. 

Merritt's Camera. We cannot describe this camera with- 
out diagrams, but we have no doubt an illustrated explanation of it will 
be forwarde 4 to any Photographer who applies for the same to the in- 
ventor, Mr. T. L. Merritt, Maidstone. 


recast For the origin of Cockney, see our Third Volume, 
pp. 273. 318. 475. 
Evwaro Wesr. We shall be glad of the date af “ The old translation 
of Ovid” where the word Brudenal occurs. 
T.L.C. A notice of John Barclay and his amusing political alle- 
ory, Argenis, will be found in any Bic Die especially 
s. A sketch of the Life of the ens ished in by Sur 
David Dairymple, Lord Hailes. 
A few sets of “ Nores Quenies,” Vols. i. to ix., Sour 
For 


guineas a a half, may now be had. these, early application is 
desirable, 

“Norges Qe is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, a 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores axp Queries” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 


' vensence of those who may enthe r have a difficulty in procuring the un- 


stamped weekly Numbers, or pri fer receiving it monthly. While parties 
resuient in the country or abr tom who may be desirous af receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamp d copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “Norges axp 
Qveaies” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 

pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Ofice Order, drawn in 


Just 
ELAMOTIE’S PRACTICE 


of PHOTOGRAPHY: a Manval for 
Mudents and Amateurs. A New } dition, re- 
vised and corrected, illustrated with a } hoto- 
— Ficture of the Interior of the Crystal 

Lound in cloth, price 4s. éd., or by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION, 168. 
ad LUW & SON 


bond an ON, 
47. Ludgate hil 
Just published. 


‘HE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRI- 
ER. For the Use of Degtenere in the 
Collodion Process. By JOSEPH CUNDALL. 
Iilustrated with a Fac-simile of a Photo- 
- Picture, showing the difference of 
one produced | y various colours. Fcap. 8vo. 
price ls. ; or by Post, is. 6d. 


| PHOTOGRAPHIG CAMERAS, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 168. | 
SON 


New Bond Street ; 
7. Ludgate Hiil. 


RT. L. MERRITT'S IM- 
PROVED CAMERA, for the CALO- 


E and COLLODION PROCESSES; by | 


ich from Tweive to Twenty Views, &c.,may 


be taken in Succession, and then dre pped into | 


aReceptacle provided for them, without pos- 
sibility of injury from light. 
As neither Tent, C covering, nor Screen is 
uired, out-ot-door Practice is thus rendered 
Just as convenient and pleasant as when oper- 
ating ina 


Maidstone, Aug. 21. 1854. 


HOLESALE PHOTOGRA- 


of BC AND OPTICAL WARE- 


4. SOLOMON, 2. Red Lion re, London. 
Depot for the Pocket Water Fil liter. 


OTTEWILL AND MORGAN'S 


ame 24. & 2%. Charlotte Terrace, 
aledonian Road, Islington. 


S Revzistered Double Body 
Folding Camera, adapted for Landscapes or 
Vortraits, may be had of A. RUSS, Feather- 
stone Buildings, Holborn; the Photographic 
Institution, Bond Street; and at the Manu- 
factory as above, where every description of 
Cameras, Slides, and ‘Tripods may be had. The 
Trade supplied. 


MPROVEMENT IN COLLO- 
DION.—J. B. HOCKIN & CO., Chemists, 
289. Strand, have, by an improved mode of 
lodizing, succeeded in producing a Coliodion 
equal, they may say superior, in sensitiveness 
and density ot Negative. to any other hitherto 
published ; without diminishing the keeping 
properties and appreciation ot haif-tint for 
which their manutacture has been esteemed. 
Apparatus, pure Chemicals, and all the re- 


uirements for the practice of Photography. | 


nstruction in the Art 


THE COLLODION AND PO- 
RIMS PAPER PROCESS. By J. B. 
KIN. Price !s., per Post, ls, 2d. 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARA- 
TUS, MATERIALS, and PURE CHE- 
ICAL PREPARA'IONS 
KNIGHT & SONS’ Illustrated Catalogue, 
containing Description and Prive of the 
forms ot Cameras andother Apparatus. Voight- 
lander and Son's Lenses for Portraits and 
Views, together with the various Materials, 
and pure Chemical Preparations required in 


ractising the Photographic Art. Forwarded | 
| every variety nee Vision by means of SMEE'S 


ree on receipt of Six Postuge Stamps. 


Instructions given in every branch of the Art. | 


An extensive Collection of Stereoscopic and 
hotographic Specimens. 


GEORGE KNIGHT «& SONS, Foster Lane, 
London. 


Just 
JRACTICAL PHOTOGRA- 


PHY on GLASS and PAPER, a Manual 
containing simple directions fir the production 
of PORTRAITS and VIEWS by the agency 
of Light, iveluding the COLLODION, AL- 
BUMEN, WAXED PAPER and PuSITI My 
PAPER Processes, by enema LONG 
Price 1s. ; per Post, ls. 6d. 


Published by BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 
Philosophical and Photographica! Instro- 
ment Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153. 
Fleet Street, London. 


OLLODION PORTRAITS 
/ AND VIEWS obtained with the greatest 
ease and certainty by using BLAND & 
LONG'S preparation of Soluble Cotton ; cer- 
tainty and uniformity of action over a length- 
ened period, combined with the most faithful 
rendering of the half-tones, constitute this a 
most valuable agent in the hands of the pho- 
tographer. 
Albumenized paper, for printing from glass 
or pees per negatives, giving a minuteness of de- 
unattained by any other method, 5s. per 


uire 
Waxed and Iodized Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in the Processes. 
BLAND LONG, and Photorra- 
phicel Instrument Makers, and Operative 
Chemists, 153. Fleet Street London. 


The Pneumatic Plate-holder for Collodion 
Plates. 


~ SIGHT preserved by the 
Use of SPECTACLES adapted to sui $ 
OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 


Injury to the Eyes from the Selection of Im- 
proper Glasses, and is extens vely employed by 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 153. Fleet 
Street, London. 
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BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo., price Se. Works 


sing an Account of the Numbers and of the People their Ages, 
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Condition, Occupations, and Birth-place ; with piotares ¢ of the Blind, the Deaf-and-Dumb, a 
and the Inmates of Public Institutions ; ana an Analytical Index. ina 
form, from the Official Reports and Tables. THE DARK AGES; bei 


: N, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. Series of ESSAYS intended to to illustrate 
London : LONGMAN, State of RELIGION and LITERATOR ry 
9th, pe, entering Re 
7 nted m e Brith 
Now ready, in fep. ove. with Woodcuts, Price 3s. 6d., free by post. pa A ions, and some ‘Additions, unitogll 

price 


=e the present Volume. Third 
ROSE. — 
ECTURES ON POLARISED | THE, TREE ROSE. — PRAC- | ton 0d 


LIGHT, together with a Lecture on | FORMATION AND CULTURE. Illus- ESSAYS on Subjects connected 
Microscope, delivered before the Pharma- | trated by 24 Woodcuts. with the REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
the iste JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. Sem the 
& Seco ton. batly en arged . 
from Materials bs the Author. Edited b; Convawzs : MISCELLA 
the REV. BADEN WELL, M.A., V.P.R.S. the NATURE. 
London : LONGMAN. BROWN, GREEN, pruning time, principle of execution, | MAN, Second Edition. ‘In small 
& MANS. Bin ‘di i< up 
Budding knife day, time of day, state | ¢ EIGHT ESSAYS on 
r, day, time jects. 
Now ready, Vols. IIT, and IV. (price | Budding upon garg of buds 
cloth) of Bu’, insertion of, ‘into stock A LETTER to the REV. DE 
- ud, preparation of, for use 
HE JUDGES OF ENGLAND | Buds dormant and pushing Wark 
and the Courts at Westminster. By | Buds, failing Ancient Vallenses and Albigenses.” 
WARD FOSS, F.S.A. Buds, securing a supply of la. 6d. 
Vol — ap slugs, and calle, to destroy 
olume ree, ccess 
Volume Four, 1377— 1485. Dormant buds, theory of replanting with, ex- - THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM 
tion. 8vo. 
Lately published, price 28s. cloth, Ghards against wind 
Volume One, 1066— 1199. —- — NOTES on the CONTRIBE 
Volume Two, 1199 — 1272. March pruning ‘ TIONS of the REV. GRORGE TOWNER 
. essen xture for healing wounds non of Durham, to the Edition 
Planting out, arrangement of trees, &c of F ‘Ox's MARTY ROLOGY. Thee 
the perrranent literature of our coun — | Pruning for transplantation Parts: 1. On the Memoir of Fox, acrid @ 
Gent. Mag. Push ng eye, spring treatment of dwarf shoots | his Son. 2. Puritan Thaumaturgy. 3. Hise 
from rical "Authority of Fox. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 
London : LONGMAN & CO. Roses, different sorts on the same stock 
sorts for budding REMARKS on the REV.SE 
a 
Sap-bud, treatment of FENCE am his 
How price 25s., seviced Shape A YROLOGY. 
rrected Dedica’ Special - oots an juds, 
mission to Shoots for budding upon, and theirarrange- | TWELVE LETTERS 
THE (LATE) ARCHBISHOP OF FOXS ACTS ond 
CANTERBURY. beeping even. and removing thorns printed from the “ British Magazine.” 


, Stocks, planti t fo buddi th 
SALMS AND HYMNS FOR | “\Keaus of procuring; colour, ace. heieht; | A REVIEW of FOX’S Him 
THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. sorts for different species of Rose ; taking up, | TORY ofthe WALDENSES. 8vo. i @& 


the, roots, sending a distance, shorten- 
4 Dean o ‘aul's. ne heads, &c. ; 
also to Two or One, including Chants for t q HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D., Chaplia® 
Services, Responses to the Commandments, GRAFTING His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbui 
and Concise or by J.B. | Aphides, STRICTURES on MILNER'S 
SALE, Musical Instructor and Organist to | Free-growers, remarks HISTORY. 8yvo. 1s. 6d. 
ot r fti t 
clywell Street, Millbank, Westminster, on Grafting. disadvantage of A SECOND LE ER to the 
receipt of a Post-Office Order for that | Operation in different months REV. HUGH JAMES ROSE. B.D 

amount : and, by order, of the principal Book- | Preliminary observations tofntnn pore on MILNER'S lif 
sellers and Music Warehouses, Roses, catalogue and brief description of afew | of the Cl fencn in the PouRTH 

hitherto connected with our urch 
Cathedral Service.” — Times. a choice and - res of A LETTER to the REV. JOnE 

* A collection of Psalm Tyee certainly un- Bees A., Incumbent of Christ's 
equalled in this country." — Literary Gazette. Hul -asioned his T, 


e titled “Maitland not 
One of the best of tunes which Milne 2s. 6d. 


we have yet seen. Wel! merits the distin- 

under which it appears." — | Come Padding and REMARKS on that Part of 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to on the 
A collection of Psalms and Hymns. together | JAMES MATTHEWS. 8. Upper Wellington | REV, J. KING'S PAMPHLET, enti 


with a system of Chanting of a ve superior tree arden, Lon: * Maitland not authori-ed to censure Mimaty 
character to any whieh has Street, Covent G don. which to the WAL. inca 
— John Bull. va! to the REV. G. 8S. 
London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. are’ Sead 
Also, lately published, LETTER TO HIS PA- ISH 
J.B.S8 1 E’S SANCTU A RISHIONERS ON THE USE. oF An INDEX of such ENGL 
- B. SAL a. US, E ATHANASIAN CREED. By W.F. | BOOKS printed before the year MDC. asm 
COMMANDMENTS and CHANTS as per- | HOOK. D. D., Vicar of Leeds. Sixth Edition, | now in the Archiepiscopal at Lambe 
formed at the Chapel Price 6d.. or 4s. the dozen BVO. 4s. 
c. LOWSDALE. 26. Old Bond Street. London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. | RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, Pall Male 
Pies Taomas Coane Saaw, of No. 10. Stonefeld Street, i n the Parish of St. Mary, Islington, at No. 5. New Street Square, in the Parish 
a4 in the City of London ; and published by G "8 " No. 186. West, in the 
a Groner Bars, of No. Fleet Beret: in the Parish of St. Dunstan in the West, 
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